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MONSTERS OF A BYGONE AGE. 


By HAROLD J]. SHEPSTONE. 


(the remarkable 
Hagenbeck’s park, 
of paleontology.) 


T was some two years or so ago that 
Mr. Carl Hagenbeck commenced 
to erect in his famous animal park 

at Stellingen, near Hamburg, a series 
of life-size representations in stone ol 
the great monsters that inhabited this 
earth in the distant past. In all some 
thirty have been built, and that the 
innovation deserves more than a pass- 
ing reference is evidenced from the 
general interest it has awakened in the 
science of palzontology. Indeed, from 
the first the public, as well as naturalists 
and scientists, took more than a casual 
interest in these restorations in cement 
of prehistoric wild-life. The general 
public were startled by the size of the 
creatures and the great strength they 
must have possessed, while they 
afforded much food for speculation on 
the part of scientists as to the correct- 
ness of form and shape. Indeed, that 
the interest these restorations have 
awakened has been no ordinary one is 
proved by the numerous books recently 
published on the subject and the recep- 
tion they have received from the read- 
ing public. Then novelists and short- 
story writers discovered here a new 
theme which they could weave into their 
stories. Over and over again the pro- 
prietor of the gardens received requests 
from these seekers after new plots to be 


restorations of extinct 
and the interest they 
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science 


stone in Mr. 
awakened in the 


animals in 
have 


allowed to spend a night in the grounds, 
so that they could see these stone-built 
beasts by moonlight! No wonder, then, 
that prehistoric animals have figured 
largely in recent fiction. That the 
restorations at Stellingen have proved a 
no mean attraction is further shown by 
the decision to include a series in the 
new zoological gardens now being built 
in Berlin. These gardens are to occupy 
some one hundred acres of ground to 
the north-west of the city. Here there 
is an immense avenue lined on either 
side with large trees. The prehistoric 
animals are to be built between these 
trees and rendered as natural and life- 
like as possible. 

The restorations at Stellingen rightly 
occupy a portion of the park to them- 
selves. They were built by Mr. J. 
Pallenburg, a_ well-known animal 
sculptor, around the shores of a delight- 
ful little lake some three acres in extent. 
The animals are depicted standing by 
the water’s edge, amid the shrubs and 
trees, while in the lake itself are shown 


prehistoric sharks, prehistoric croco- 
diles, and strange-looking creatures, 
half fish and half mammal. Additional 


realism is added by representing a few 
of the beasts in the act of battling with 
specimens of their kind. There are 
several representations of the dinosaurs, 
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TYRANNOSAURUS. 


or ‘‘ thunder lizards,’’ including the 
iguanodon, which towers some twenty- 
five feet into the air, making the trees 
around look quite small; the diplodocus, 
whose length of 66 feet and height of 
18 feet render the modern elephant a 
mere pigmy; the tyrannosaurus, which 
dined off an animal as large as a mam- 
moth; the stegosaurus, with its bony 
plates on its back and spikes on its tail; 
as well as the triceratops, with its three 
horns on its face and huge collar of 
spikes around its neck. Then there are 
representations of those wonderful fly- 
ing reptiles, the pterodactyls, some of 
them poSsessing enormous spread of 
wings and formidable teeth, not to men- 
tion giant lizards and tortoises and 
toads, compared to which the present 
living specimens are, in size, no more 
than a dog to a cart horse. Some of 
these lizards are eight and more feet in 
length. 

Every care has been taken to render 
the restorations accurate. Before the 
sculptor commenced operations at the 
park he spent twelve months in 
preparatory work. He visited all the 
leading museums in Europe, including 


the one at South Kensington, consulted 
with leading naturalists, and made ex- 
tensive drawings and sketches of the 
bones of those beasts which have been 
unearthed by the fossil-hunters. The 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York rendered particularly valu- 
able service in supplying drawings as 
well as measurements. Before work 
was actually commenced in the grounds 
models were built up in clay, casts taken 
of them, and these were submitted to 
leading authorities for opinion. When 
expert opinion did not approve, the 
models were re-made and submitted 
again until they met with the desired 
approval. In this way the prehistoric 
animals at Stellingen may be regarded 
as correct so far as science can tell. 
Naturally, here and there opinions 
differ, but, speaking generally, on quite 
minor points. 

The first animal to be built was the 
iguanodon, a great herbivorous dino- 
saur. The head is some twenty-five feet 
above the ground. That this creature 
habitually walked on its bird-like hind 
legs, as depicted in the stone representa- 
tion, is unmistakably proved by the 
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great tracks or prints found in the 
Weald of Sussex. Some of them are 
thirty inches in length, and four to five 
feet apart. In the year 1898 no fewer 
than twenty-five specimens, in the form 
of fossil remains, of this great beast 
were brought to light from the colliery 
of Bernissart, in Belgium, a discovery 
quite unique of its kind. Every bone of 
this creature’s skeleton has been cast in 
plaster of Paris, so that the exact form 
of the animal is now known beyond dis- 
pute. This beast had a most remark- 
able dagger-like thumb, so big and 
pointed in shape that at one time, when 
discovered by itself in England, it was 
considered to be the iguanodon’s horn! 
The thumb of the one under notice is 
eighteen inches in length. 

On the other side of the lake, almost 
facing this towering giant, is another 
species of the dinosaur—the diplodocus. 
These creatures were nothing less than 
huge lizards, who lived upon this globe 
some eight to ten million years ago by 
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geological time. They all possessed 
four limbs, while a few, like the iguano- 
don, walked on their hind legs. The 
majority however, strolled about on 
four feet, like the quadruped of to-day, 
every stride they took resulting in foot- 
prints one square yard in extent! In- 
deed, these creatures were the biggest 
terrestrial and semi-aquatic creatures 
that ever lived. They varied alike in 
size and appearance to an extraordinary 
degree. Some of them had smooth 
skin—like the diplodocus—while others 
wore a defensive armour of bony plates, 
still others being adorned with spines 
and horns. Some _ were’ vegetable 
feeders, and others were carnivorous. 
The diplodocus at Stellingen measures 
some sixty-six feet in length, and is 
virtually a duplicate of the skeleton in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory with the flesh on. At the Natural 


History Museum at South Kensington 
Diplodocus Car- 
the dinosaurs, 


is a skeleton of the 
negii, the largest of 
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measuring some eighty-four feet from 
snout to tip of tail, and towering some 
thirty feet in height. It was decided, 
however, to build a specimen on the 
New York model, this being known to 
be correct. Indeed, over seven-tenths 
of the skeleton of this wonderful beast 
in the New York Museum is built up of 
the animal's own bones. 

The skeleton was obtained in 1899 
from the famous Bone Cabin Quarry in 
Central Wyoming—a veritable grave- 
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the region including great lakes of salt 
or brackish water, the sedimentary re- 
mains of which form the ‘‘Band Lands’’ 
of our day. 

As will be seen from Hagenbeck’s 
restoration, this creature had a long, 
thick tail like a lizard; a long, flexible 
neck, like the ostrich; a thick, short, 
slab-sided body, and straight, massive, 
post-like limbs, suggesting the elephant. 
When alive such a creature would turn 
the scale at twenty-five to thirty tons. 





PLESIOSAURUS. 


yard of prehistoric animals, and the 
richest deposit of fossil remains known. 
Like many other great finds, it was dis- 
covered by accident. Indeed, fossil- 
hunting is like prospecting for gold, for 
the collector never knows when he is 
going to unearth some treasure and 
“ strike it rich.’’ In the days when this 
animal and its fellows were alive the 
country, which now comprises Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and the Dakotas, possessed a tropical 
climate, not unlike that of Brazil to-day, 


The animal was amphibious, living 
chiefly in shallow water, feeding upon 
the abundant vegetation. Although the 
biggest creature that ever walked on 
four legs, it was singularly ill-fitted for 
holding its own in the struggle for 
existence, and was no doubt killed off 
by the smaller but more powerfully- 
built carnivorous dinosaurs of that day. 
It possessed a very small brain, and even 
in those early days it was brain and not 
bulk that told in the long run. Indeed, 
the atmosphere in those far-off days 
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IGUANODON. 


A huge lizard that walked on its hind legs like a bird. 
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MALE AND FEMALE TRICERATOPS WITH YOUNG, 


must have been continuously rent with 
the roars of these huge beasts as they 
engaged one another in mortal combat. 
Although they had the earth to them- 
selves they were anything but a happy 
family, and were continuously at war. 
Perhaps the two strangest forms of 
this wonderful family were the stego- 
Saurus and the triceratops, both of 
which were vegetable feeders. They 
are interesting, as they were equipped 
with a kind of armour useful, no doubt, 
in warding off attacks from the carni- 
vorous lizards and huge winged reptiles 
that flourished in their generation. The 
stegosaurus possessed great plates, 
forming a ridge, like roof-tiles upon its 
back. There were two rows of these 
bony plates, some of them a yard in 
width down the centre of its back, while 
its tail was armed with eight big spikes 


or spines. The animal had a length of 
some twenty-five feet. More than 


twenty specimens of this creature have 
been discovered in the strata in the 
neighbourhood of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The restoration at Stellingen is 
shown in the act of being attacked by 
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AND A PREHISTORIC CROCODILE. 


a smaller carnivorous dinosaur, the 
megalosaurus. ‘The triceratops is inter- 
esting, firstly because it was the last of 
these great land reptiles. It had a head 
like a rhinoceros, but, unlike the rhino- 
ceros of to-day, it carried three formid- 
able horns upon its face and a collar of 
spikes or spines upon its neck. Skulls 
of this creature which have been un- 
earthed measure seven feet in length. 
The animal had a total length of over 
twenty feet. It is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Marsh, a great authority on pre- 
historic beasts, that we have here a dino- 
saur trying to become a mammal. It is 
the belief of this expert, too, that the 
creature got too ‘‘ specialised,’’ and 
therefore died out—the usual end of a 
too great ambition! In his restoration 
of this beast Hagenbeck shows a male 
and a female with young, one standing 
on the water’s edge and the other 
about to emerge from the lake. There 
is also a striking restoration of the 
Tyrannosaurus, a huge _ carnivorous 
dinosaur, shown in the act of feeding. 
Then there are striking representa- 
tions of the plesiosauria, those strange 
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A flying type of saurian. 
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marine monste~s, and also specimens of 
the pterodactlys, huge flying reptiles. In 
point of chronological order I should 
have taken these first, but the dinosaurs 
were the first to be erected, and are cer- 
tainly better known among the general 
public, principally because of their great 
bulk and also because of the many fossil 
remains of these creatures which have 
recently found their way into the 
museums. 


Of the marine monsters, the 
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land, as it lived entirely on flesh, being 
carnivorous. 

The restorations of the pterodactyls, 
of which there are several, are decidedly 
interesting. These creatures were as 
aerial as birds or bats, and varied con- 
siderably in both size and shape. Some 
were no larger than sparrows, while 
others towered eight or nine feet in 
height, with a total wing expanse of 
twenty feet and more. The restoration 





SKELETON OF THE DIPLODOCUS IN THE NEW YORK MUSEUM, FROM WHICH THE 
RESTORATION AT HAMBURG WAS BUILT. 


model at Stellingen depicts the plesio- 
sauria Victor. This strange beast, half 
mammal and half fish, possessed a long 
neck like a serpent, the head of a lizard, 
the teeth of a crocodile, the ribs of a 
chameleon, and the paddles of a whale. 
It is, however, slightly smaller than the 
whale of to-day, being some twenty-two 
feet in length. It probably could swim 
under water as well as on the surface, 
and when in the latter position could 
snap up small lizards and birds from the 


shown in one of our illustrations is that 
of one of the larger species, whose wings 
measured twenty feet across. Wings 
of these dragons of the air have been 
found well preserved in rock, each con- 
sisting of a membrane spread from one 
enormously elongated finger to the side 
of the body and little hind legs. Some 
of these birds possessed formidable 
teeth, and captured their prey by enclos- 
ing it in their wing-membrane, like the 
bat does to-day. Then we have pre- 
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historic crocodiles, prehistoric fishes, in- 
cluding the shark and curious _fin- 
backed lizards. Among the latter there 
are models of the naosaur and the pely- 
cosaur. ‘They measure some seven to 
eight feet in length, a no mean size for 
a lizard. Their interest centres in the 
curious erection down the centre of their 
backs in the form of a frill. It is per- 
fectly rigid, and extends to a height of 
some eighteen or twenty inches. A 


complete skeleton of one of these 
creatures was recently unearthed in 
Texas. This frill-like construction con- 


sists of enormous spines, and is really a 
continuation of the vertebral column. 
.The fossil remains of these animals 
would not have been preserved and 
handed down to us through the ages 
had they been exposed to the air; that 
is perfectly feasible. Fortunately for 
the scientists of to-day, when these 
animals perished the rock which holds 
their remains was merely soft mud or 
drifting sand. It encompassed the car- 
cass of the animal, held it tight from 
air and water, and during the interven- 
ing ages passed through the various 
processes until it became solid rock. 
Some of these remains, even those of the 
oldest animals, have been discovered 
quite close to the surface. This is 


because the crust of the earth is like a 
paper wrapping, folding and crumbling 
under the pressure of the gases and fire 
of the interior, with the result that here 
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and there the crust has been turned up- 
side down, so that the lower strata of 
rock are on top. And it is the particular 
stratum of rock that reveals the approxi- 
mate age of the animal. Geologists, on 
examination, can tell the age of the 
rock, which gives them the date at 
which the animal flourished. 

Just beyond the huge stone-built 
diplodocus rises the insect-house of the 
park. The outside wall of this structure 
is composed of masSive boulders, and 
upon these have been placed a collection 
of prehistoric insects. Thus we have 
huge dragon-flies, bees, and beetles. 
There are also numerous birds, including 
specimens of the archeopteryx, the most 
remarkable of extinct birds. It was no 
larger than a good-sized pigeon, and 
had a short head, no beak, but jaws 
armed with teeth. This bird had three 
distinct fingers, each armed with a claw. 
Its legs were like a living bird’s, and it 
had four toes. Its tail was like a lizard’s, 
with two rows of feathers on it. Alto- 
gether it is a wonderful aggregation of 
prehistoric wild-life which Mr. Hagen- 
beck has constructed in his park. Then 
it is both vauable and instructive, as 
well as novel and picturesque. The 
animals have been so realistically con- 
ceived that one obtains, with a minimum 
of exertion and study, a faithful repre- 
sentation of those strange beasts, rep- 
tiles, and birds that dwelt upon this 
globe in the distant past. 
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By HENRY F. FRAMPTON, 


I, 


OW that I am too feeble for the 
N field and too uninteresting for 
the Court, I have little to 
console me unless it be .a singularly 
retentive memory ; yet for this gift God 
be praised! ° 

Thus it is, in effect, that I am able 
so clearly to recall the more arresting 
incidents of my adolescence; and parti- 
cularly is one episode deeply etched in 
my memory, for on that occasion I 
learned how a man, by the coolness of 
his courage and the quickness of his 
brain, may rend with a stroke the 
cunning meshes of carefully-plotted 
treason, though the odds be all against 
him. 

I was first page to the Sieur de 
Morne, and I am proud to think that he 
was in manner more gracious towards 
me than even towards Lorroy, his squire. 
In this way, maybe, it came about that 
on a certain night it was to me that he 
entrusted the delivery of a certain 
message. 

There was, too, a tender light glim- 
mering in the depths of his eyes as he 
spoke. 

‘You know Mademoiselle Catherine 
d’Argentoul by sight ?”’ 7 

‘* But certainly, Monsieur.”’ 

‘* Tiens, one moment !”’ 

He turned towards the casement of 
the apartment, meditatively stroking the 
clean-shaven curves of his chin. I 
started under the hot throb of a fearful 
joy. What was this? I the intended 
confident of the Sieur! And he in doubt! 
Then surely must the issue at stake be 
of grave import if Monsicur betrayed 
hesitation. How grave I was soon to 
guess. 

For it was this way. If Monsieur 
frowned when the zany was wittiest, it 
was only the fool who thought him 
surly; those more conversant with his 
character read a wise reason for his 
temperance. Louis, Sieur de Morne, 
was the master of his emotions, and a 


strict one. Therefore, this obvious doubt 
in his demeanour was disturbing. My 
joyousness was quick to subside. 

He suddenly faced me, and placed a 
hand on my shoulder. 

** You are a sharp lad, Gaspard; | 
have observed that you have observed. 
Are you, then, one of those others ’’— 
his mouth hardened—‘‘ or are you for 
me?” 

‘I am for you, Monsieur,”’ I rejoined, 
with as much conviction as a quiet and 
ready reply can convey. 

The weight of his hand on my shoulder 
lightened to a caress. 

‘** Lhave said that you are observant,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘ You have, for instance, 
seen that ever since, at my foolish 
invitation, M. Pavolle, my kinsman, 
took up his abode here in the chateau, 
there has been a growing inquietude. 
He has spread a lying tale about. You 
have further remarked the veiled in- 
difference accorded my commands on the 
part of certain of your fellows. There 
has been no open indifference to orders”’ 
—Monsieur’s eyes flashed—‘‘ but on the 
other hand it is quite apparent that by 
the majority of you my cousin is held as 
of more consequence than am I, than is 
the Sieur de Morne. Perhaps Morne 
is tiring of me and leans towards my 
cousin. Perhaps the chateau needs 
another master. What do you think, 
Gaspard ?”’ 

I remained silent. What he said was 
shamefully true. The bosom of my 
master was, indeed, nourishing a viper. 

The Sieur went on this time in a tone 
charged with sarcasm: 

‘* Nor does it appear that my cousin 
looks with approval upon my advances 
to Mademoiselle Catherine d’Argentoul. 





Have you, my little friend, noticed 
that ?”’ 

‘“‘With good reason—as to that— 
Monsieur,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Each time 


she visits the Chateau, he pesters her; 
he will not, if it-is avoidable, leave her 
side.”’ 
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‘* IT have said that you are observant,”’ 
said Louis de Morne again; and once 
more he turned away from me. 

This time he went over to the casement 
and looked down into the valley below, 
whence arose the sounds of revelry, for 
to-night was the celebration of the 
anniversary of Monsieur’s entry into his 
estate, and guests were arriving each 
moment in their fancy costumes and 
masks, for it was to be a Bal Masqué. 
I could picture the flourishing torches 
and sudden bursts of greeting as M. le 
Comte or Mde. la Vicomtesse passed 
through the portcullis bastion into the 
bailey. How different were the villagers 
of Morne from the sullen retainers within 
the walls themselves. Yet even among 
the villagers the seeds of unrest had 
been plentifully sown. 

““Let me tell you something that 
cannot have struck you,’’ said Monsieur, 
coming forward. ‘‘ It is that the ball 
is my cousin’s suggestion; and I have 
played into his hands. ‘How? Because 
I am well aware that he has chosen 
to-night to strike me down and set him- 
self up. But he shall find that I am 
stubborn game. God’s life! What a 
fool he must imagine me to be!—the 
rat!” 

Louis de Morne shook with rage. His 
ordinarily handsome features were 
momentarily convulsed. I had _ not 
thought him capable of displaying such 
feeling. How could I guess that a great 
deal of his anger was assumed for my 
benefit ? 

** Requited hospitality,’? he muttered 
once or twice. ‘‘ Requited hospitality.”’ 

He was silent some time after his 
outburst. Then, ‘‘ Why! I can number 
the loyal upon one hand, I verily believe. 
There is Lorroy, Garognier—honest old 
fellow !——”’ 

‘‘Gaspard les Mignonnes,”’ I inter- 
jected. 


He stopped in the stride, and smiled 
upon me. 

‘‘None more faithful,’’ he enjoined ; 
‘*And therefore, Gaspard les Mignonnes, 
‘tis to you I must entrust the safety 
to-night, of Mademoiselle Catherine 
d’Argentoul. Will you undertake this 
for me?” 
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My pride must have shown itself in 
my face. He raised his hand. 

‘It is not a simple task with such as 
M. Pavolle to harass you,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You will convey this message 
to the lady—now. She will scarcely 
yet have left her apartment. Say that 
M. Louis de Morne will attend the ball 
attired entirely in red and hidden from 
recognition by his enemies by a red 
mask. There will be only two others 
besides Mademoiselle and yourself who 
will thus be able to recognize me; they 
are Lorroy and Garognier, whom I shall 
enlighten later.’’ 

I bowed. The nature of my task 
thrilled me strangely ; delight and dread 
waged war within me. 

‘*But have a care that neither by word 
nor by deed you betray me,’’ added the 
Sieur. ‘‘ There will be not a few prying 
eyes searching for the person of Louis 
de Morne to-night, or I have not read 
the signs aright.’ 

He gave me the half of a ring, by 
which Mademoiselle might know me as 
one to be trusted; and I was dismissed. 
Monsieur went to dress, I to execute my 
commands. 


Il. 


As the curtains swung to behind me 
and I stepped into the passage-way that 
led to the eastern tourelle and Mademoi- 
selle’s dressing apartment, I all but 
knocked against the portly form of 
Monsieur’s squire. He grunted in 
response to my apology and aimed a 
vicious kick at me as I sped away upon 
my errand. I excused his boorishness 
with the recollection of his integrity to 
our master. There was a vast difference 
between the overbearing Lorroy and the 
quiet, stolid Garognier, who, in stature 
and appearance, if not in intellect and 
aplomb, was curiously like Louis de 
Morne himself. 

It was Mademoiselle’s maid who re- 
sponded to my soft rap on the panel of 
the door. Yes, Mademoiselle Catherine 
was about to descend’ to the great ball- 
room, somewhat hurt, the maid shrewdly 
surmised, by the non-appearance of 
Louis, her lover, in the capacity of an 
escort. I passed through, and in the 
inner chamber was Catherine d’Argen- 
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toul, looking all of the queen I had more 


than once imagined her. 

But at the second glance I was given 
pause. She had not yet donned her 
mask, though it dangled from her hand 
by the ribbons. The erectness of her 
bearing vanished as she recognized me, 
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there I stopped. After all, how could | 
say to her, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I am come 
to see that you are not molested by M. 
Pavolle this evening.’’ So I finished. 
‘*He—he himself has sent me to you.”’ 
‘‘He does not come himself,” she 
rejoined shortly, worrying a full-red lip 





“you Lig!’’ CRIED THE MAN IN 'BLACK. 


and her face fell with disappointment. 

‘*T am Monsieur’s page,’’ I abruptly 
announced, taken aback by her cold 
reception. 

Her eyebrows questioned me. 

‘*T am come from M. Louis, Made- 
moiselle,’’ I said. ‘‘ He——’’ And 


with a row of small, pearly teeth. 

Ah! That was it! I should have paid 
more attention to what the maid had 
said. 

‘* For a very good reason, Mademoi- 
selle,’’ I made haste to say. ‘‘ It is this 
way = 
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Briefly I acquainted her with the 
Sieur’s perilous position, with his 
cousin’s baseness, with Monsieur’s 


convincing suspicions, and lastly, with 
the message that was partly the object 
of my presence. 

If my narrative was curt, it was cer- 
tainly not on that account robbed of its 
convincingness. ‘The pique that had so 
lately possessed the graceful Catherine 
d’Argentoul evaporated, and with some 
alarm I observed the colour leave her 
admirable features. The well-shaped 
lips quivered once or twice, and as I 
concluded my recital a lively apprehen- 
sion dwelt in the large dark eyes. Her 
hands were tightly clenched and 
restless. 

It was at that moment that I gained 
some idea of the great love for Louis 
which animated her being, and I realized 
how hopeless was such a suit as that 
which M. Pavolle vainly pressed. Even 
now I am not ashamed to think that I 
was awed by this woman’s strength of 
passion. I have tasted of the hate that 
can sway a jealous wench; I have 
marvelled, in my time, at the startling 
length to which a woman will go to 
guard whom she loves. Here, then, I 
thought, was a woman who will do 
much to preserve her lover from harm. 

In her concern she questioned me at 
length, and I did my utmost to abate her 
too palpable and rising terror. In the 
end I fancied she was slightly assured 
that Monsieur’s costume and mask 
would baffle those who sought to work 
him a mischief. When I produced the 
broken ring she snatched iteagerly out 
of my hand, and, for a moment ignoring 
me, put it to her lips. 

‘** Monsieur bids me say that I am to 
be trusted,’’ I told her. 

‘* What is your name?’’ she asked. 

‘‘If you please, Gaspard les Mig- 
nonnes, Mademoiselle.’’ 

‘‘] am sure you are to be trusted, 
Gaspard,” she said gratefully. ‘‘ But it 
is your master who is in danger; not I, 
surely?” 

‘*M. Pavolle ”? | began, haltingly. 

‘*M. Pavolle is nothing to me,’’ she 
haughtily cut me short. 
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Ill. 


The mass of masked dancers moved 
to the measure of the music. Patches of 
bewildering colour intermingled before 
my intent eyes. It was the first affair 
of this kind that I had had the honour 
to attend. For a short space | lost all 
sense of the responsibility I had under- 
taken, and all recollection of Monsieur’s 
peril. I could merely wonder and watch. 

I was eventually brought back to the 
reason for my presence by the increasing 
proximity of two familiar figures, as the 
steps of the dance led them towards me. 
They were Mademoiselle Catherine and 
—M. Pavolle. I felt immeasurably 
mortified, the more especially as, under 
the mask, Mademoiselle’s lips were 
curved in distaste. And no wonder for 
that; the long, cadaverous form of 
Pavolle, with his cruel and_ sensual 
mouth, was repulsive enough at a dis- 
tance. It was almost inconceivable that 
he should be a cousin of Louis de Morne. 

For want of better employment I idly 
followed the oaken wainscotting round 
the large hall, looking into each deep 
recess as I passed it, and carefully 
closing together the curtains after each 
incursion. They made snug dens for 
any lurking assassin. Incidentally I 
disturbed not a few cooing couples; 
nor did a lengthy apology upon my part 
seem to mend matters in a single 
instance. 

But my idle industry bore fruit ; those 
alcoves harboured more harmful people 
than wooing gallants and their wenches 
—or one did, indeed. 

I had almost made a circuit of the 
room. A little distance away, having 
finished her dance with Pavolle, stood 
Mademoiselle, her eyes closely following 
the whirling figure of the man in red. 
I had marked merely repulsion in her 
face—or that portion which was visible 
—as she danced with Pavolle, but now 
the former fear had returned—twofold. 
Anxiety and apprehension gleamed from 
the eyelets of her mask, and a close 
observer amongst the mingling throng 
must surely have noticed her perturba- 
tion. 

I glanced round for Pavolle ; he should 
not again claim her if I could avoid it. 
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It had clearly been Monsieur’s idea in 
aiding Mademoiselle to recognize him 
during the ball that she should consort 
with him as much as possible, and when 
necessity compelled a temporary separa- 
tion between them, then would arrive 
the time for the exercising of such 
protection as I might afford. 

Pavolle was out of sight. I turned to 
the neighbouring recess and pulled apart 
the curtains—with some stealth, I con- 
fess, for repeated rebuffs from idle 
persons whom I had disturbed had 
served to render me cautious. 

Perhaps it was as well that I went 
warily to work this time. Inside were 
two men, their backs, fortunately, 
turned towards me. One of them I 
recognized by his elongated form as M. 
Pavolle; the portly figure of the other 
did not trouble my recollection at all. 
With a shock I saw that the second man 
was none other than Lorroy, the Sieur’s 
squire. 

I quickly and quietly withdrew, but 
not before the glint of a shining blade 
had flashed forth a sinister threat from 
over Lorroy’s shoulder. 

In a moment I was shaking all over, 
white, I warrant, to the gills. If Lorroy 
had turned traitor, what hope had we 
I and the few loyal others—of shielding 
our master from harm, from—why turn 
aside from the obvious—assassination! 
—to-night ! 

Catherine d’Argentoul had moved 
against the wainscotting, out of the path 
of the strolling onlookers. I came 
smartly up to her. She looked down 
at me, questioningly. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ I whispered hoarsely, 
only with difficulty making myself 
intelligible ; ‘‘ look into the recess—that 
one there! See! Quickly !’’ 

So wrought was she with premonition 
that my words occasioned the smallest 





surprise. She turned to the alcove 
abruptly . . and as abruptly fell back ; 
for from it stepped Pavolle. Next 
moment he had mingled with the 
throng. 


Catherine d’Argentoul watched him 
go, hesitation parting her lips. 

‘*Look into the recess, Mademoiselle !’’ 
I prompted. ‘‘ You will see what I have 
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seen. There is still one more occupant.”’ 

She obeyed. More; one peep and she 
boldly went inside, and I waited near 
by, my teeth tightly clenched to stop 
their chattering. 

A long way away the man in red—the 
man she loved—still danced with the 
mass, as seemingly free from fear as 
though his red mask were an iron vizor. 
Palsied with fright myself, his easy 
bearing riveted my eyes. I lost sight of 
him for some time; then he appeared 
again at the top of the room, for the 
music was beating a slow measure. 

At that moment Catherine d’Argentoul 
emerged, and touched me on _ the 
shoulder. I looked up at her. 

Never have I seen such a change in a 
woman. Fear had fled her face; her 
eyes shone with the light of a purpose 
performed; and her breast rose and fell 
in a tumult. Had she killed Lorroy? 

As she spoke I was re-assured. 

‘“*Sharp lad!’ she exclaimed. ‘* ’Twas 
Lorroy, and he had made ready to 
murder your master. But now—now he 
will slay another, but not—not M. de 
Morne. Have you seen a man in black 
—completely attired in black ?”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed, Mademoiselle,’ I 
answered, gaining courage, but mightily 
mystified by her words and manner. 
‘“ Why, there he is, not five paces in 
front of the man in red—Mongieur 
himself! Do you see?”’ 





Catherine d’Argentoul followed the 
direction of my finger, and at that 


moment I saw once again—this time 
intensified—the expression I had seen in 
her eyes whilst in her chamber. I saw 
that jealous look as of a wild animal who, 
when attacked, stands over its young, 
shielding them from hurt. At that 
moment, I say, I remarked her eyes, and 
feared her. 

‘“* That is he!”’ she returned. ‘‘ I have 
ordered Lorroy to turn his blade upon 
him. I made pretence that I had come 
from M. Pavolle who had erred in the 
colour of his victim’s costume. And 
Lorroy—Lorroy is prepared to obey! 
He does not question !”’ 

** What! You have done _ this, 
Mademoiselle!’’ I cried, stricken with 
horror. ‘‘’Tis murder all the same!”’ 
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** Quiet, you fool!’’ she hissed. ‘‘ To 
whom could | appeal for intervention 
amongst these traitors hereabout? It 
is better that anyone but the Sieur 
should die, for he is your master, and I 
—I love him.’’ 

The gaze she bent on me rooted me 
to the spot, and unable to move I 
watched the victim—the man in black— 
dance his unsuspecting way towards the 
murderer’s blade. Not far behind 
capered the man in red, equally unsus- 
picious of the impending peril. 

But the man in black passed the 
alcove, and the curtains were not 
disturbed. I felt Mademoiselle’s fingers 
on my arms; and the morrow discovered 
to me the blue-bruised imprints. My 
arrested breath rushed 
teeth. 

Suddenly, just as the man in red drew 
opposite the recess, the curtains were 
flung aside and the heavy figure of 
Lorroy sprang through, a naked sword 
in his hand. Before anybody could 
move, before most roundabout were 
aware of what had happened, Lorroy 
had buried his blade in the heart of the 
man in red. 

Whilst the body still swayed, the 
assassin withdrew his weapon, and gave 
voice to a shout which shook the room. 
In a moment the music was stilled ; and 
the corpse of the man in red crumpled 
to the glistening boards. 


through my 


At the same time there came a dis- 
turbance from the centre of the hall. 
Above the heads of the crowd appeared 
the attenuated features of 
divested of their mask. 

** Listen !’’ he cried, pointing towards 
the ring that marked the edge of those 
gathered about the body of the man in 
red. ‘‘ There lies a craven—your Sieur 
—the man who fled Paris from the wrath 
of the King and his confréres. Here” 
—he tapped his chest—*‘ stands he who 
fears nobody’s wrath, but who is pre- 
pared to rule the good people of Morne 
and of the Chateau with the skilled hand 
of a man who has had no home hitherto 
but the Court.”’ 

He stopped to take breath, and in the 
pause I had time to admire the audacity 
and acumen of his coup. He was well 


Pavolle, 
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aware that many favoured his cause, 
and the moment was well-chosen. From 
many of those who came quickly to their 
senses arose cries of approbation, but 
the cry which rang sharpest in my ears 
was Mademoiselle’s. She reeled before 
me, her hands on her bosom, and next 
moment her dead weight was on my 
arms. 

I dragged her to the recess and laid 
her on the cushioned seat. Then I 
loosened her collarette, and rushed out 
into the ball-room. 

‘* Choose !’’ thundered Pavolle. ‘‘Will 


you suffer me to be your master, or 
another, for Louis de Morne has 
passed !”’ 

A thrill gripped the gathering. For 


myself, my heart was wrung with rage 
and grief. 

Suddenly the man in black turned 
towards Pavolle and levelled a finger at 
him. 

‘You lie!’’ he cried, his voice ringing 
clear. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘*Oh! Who is this that sings to such 
a lay?’’ sneered Pavolle. 

the eves of the two met in the space 
between. Next moment the man in 
black had torn off his. mask, whiist 
Pavolle, livid to the temple, collapsed 
into the arms of those about him. 

For the 
Morne 

It was | sprang forward and 
tripped Lorroy as he ran forward with 
dripping blade to complete his _ ill- 
performed deed. Next moment, a half- 
dozen of those about us had hurled the 
staggering man to the floor, and in a 
flash he was secured. 

And that small affair was but the 
augury of the event that followed. Cheers 
that increased in volume hailed Louis 
de Morne as he fearlessly smiled on the 
throng about him. Those who had 
accused him of cowardice saw now a 
brave man, smiling in the face of their 
assembled menace, for, with the means 
at hand to escape unharmed, he had 
chosen to remain and face them all. 
Those who thought him weak witnessed 
a strong man’s strength. Those who 
imagined him of inferior metal to his 


black was Louis de 
cool, debonair, smiling. 


man in 


who 
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cousin were made to see the fallacy of 
their supposition. Most of them were 
not aware how a mistake had arisen, 
but the contrast of character loomed 
large in their eyes. It was an age that 
above everything despised the coward, 
and exalted the courageous. 

The tide of favour turned from that 
moment. 


. * * om * * 
° . 

As you have doubtless surmised, my 
friends, Louis de Morne had deliber- 
ately deceived us all—even Catherine 
d’Argentoul, who later became his wife. 
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She never told him how she had tried 
to deceive the treacherous Lorroy, and 
I pledged her my silence on that matter, 
so that the Sieur, whose master-throw 
had demoralised the holder of the 
stronger hand, lived all his life in 
ignorance of how much his reticence to 
Catherine d’Argentoul might have cost 
him. 

As for Pavolle and Lorroy, they 
swung from the northern turret till the 
crows had finished with them, the former 
for his baseness and the latter for the 
murder of honest Garognier—the man 
in red. 
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A Path of Gold. 


By EVELINA IDA SAN GARDE 


\ path of gold, the buttercups appear. 
he skies are blue, the singing birds 


are here. 


\long the meadowland the morning 


light 


Is shining o’er the flowers, and softly 


bright. 


Each buttercup and daisy holds a tear 


Oh! happy youth, each swiftly fleeting 


year, 


hat brings the fairy castles strangely 


near, 
Is like a sunlit 
night— 


way, from morn to 


A path of gold. 


When summer fades, and leaves are 


brown and sere, 


When Life has 
counted dear, 


lost the hopes you 


\s one by one your dreams have taken 


flight ; 


The smiles you ga 


> 


tried to right 


ve, the wrongs you 


Will flower behind you, making bright 


and clear 


A path of gold. 










LOVE STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


By M. CHAPPELL. 
Itl—FRANZ LISZT. 


has ever known! There have 

been many legends written 
about this genius, many of which do 
not redound to his credit, but a glance 
at his life would show that, although 
Liszt was not entirely free from sin, he 
was in a great measure the victim of 
Fate. 

His father, Adam Liszt, was a 
steward to Prince Esterhazy, and a 
musician of no mean order; his mother 
was of German origin, simple, gentle, 
and deeply ‘religious. His father, 
devoted to music, spent most of his 
leisure time at the clavier, which instru- 
ment acted upon young Liszt as a load- 
stone, while his mother, taking advan- 
tage of his sensitive nature instilled in 
him a genuine love of religion and a 
longing for the peace and repose of the 
Church. 

Thus it was that all through his life 
two motives were at war with one 
another—the intense love of music 
inherited from his father, and the 
yearning for a religious life, implanted 
by his mother; in the end the Church 
was triumphant. 

At the beginning of his career, his 
father for some inexplicable reason sent 
his wife back to her family. This 
action nearly broke the boy’s heart, for 
he was devoted to his mother, but Adam 
Liszt was inexorable. The latter never 
saw her again, for in 1827, when Franz 
was only sixteen, his father died at 
Boulogne. Franz immediately sent for 
his mother, and together they took a 
small house in Paris, the maintenance 
of which fell on the boy’s shqulders. 

In consequence of this obligation he 
decided to give music lessons, and 
amongst his pupils was Caroline, the 
beautiful daughter of the Compt de 
Saint-Cricq, the Minister of the Interior. 
She was exactly Liszt’s age, possessing 
a lovely face and a pure mind. She, 
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too, was deeply religious, and it was 
almost inevitable that these two young 
people, having so much in common, 
should fall in love with each other. As 
one biographer writes:—‘‘ Indeed, a 
deeply passionate bias lay in both these 
youthful minds, manifesting _ itself 
through music and drawing them 
together, since they had no_ other 
language than music to express their 
feelings. Inexperienced in heart, they 
played a magic strain, the pure tones of 
which made life appear to them 
beautiful and joyous.’’ 

The lessons were always given in the 
presence of her mother, a noble-minded 
woman, who believed in happiness being 
placed before birth and rank. She 
saw the romance unfolding, and was 
wise enough to desire only that her 
child might be happy. 

Unfortunately, the mother was 
suffering from a complaint which gave 
her but a short while to live, and 
knowing this she felt it to be her duty 
to plead with her husband for the young 
lovers. The news came as a thunder- 
bolt to the Count, and his anger and 
indignation at the idea of his daughter 
marrying a mere music-master knew no 
bounds. For his’ wife’s sake he 
restrained himself, and her condition 
growing worse, the lessons were 
stopped. 

After her death Liszt called on his 
pupil, and was received by the old 
Count, who, in words that cut like a 
lash, pointed out the difference between 
his daughter’s position and that of 
Liszt, and intimated that the lessons 
would be discontinued. 

Crushed by the Count’s decision, 
seeing no hope, Liszt passed out of the 
house, and only once did he ever behold 
the object of his affections again. Her 
father compelled her to marry a man of 
his choice, but Liszt was ever in her 
memory. 
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This bitter disappointment turned 
Liszt once more to the Church. ‘A 
maiden,’’ he wrote ten years later, 
‘“‘chaste and pure as the alabaster of 
holy vessels was the sacrifice which I 
tearfully offered to the God of the 
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discountenance it, and to urge him to use 
the great gifts which had been bestowed 
upon him. 

Finally, Liszt threw himself into the 
vortex of Parisian life and became a 
thorough man of the world. Many 
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Christians. Renunciation of all things 
earthly was the leaven, the only word 
of that day.”’ 

He avoided all society, and would 
have entered the Church, had not his 
mother persuaded his confessor to 


women made an impression upon him, 
but the episodes were really nothing 
more than intimate flirtations which 
were fashionable at that time. It 
remained for the Countess d’Agoult to 
capture his senses, and to make of him 
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an idol, though at first greatly against 
his will. 

This woman was already married, and 
had three children, but so great was her 
infatuation for Liszt that she resolved 
to leave her husband and children and to 
join her life to his. 

On one occasion Liszt had engaged 
rooms at an hotel in Basle, and the 
Countess and her mother took rooms in 
the same town in order to be near him. 
When Liszt arrived he found the 
Countess’s luggage in his rooms, and 
before long the Countess herself was 
with him, pouring into his ears words of 
passionate love. 

After that the two lived together, 
travelling all over Europe, and Liszt 
proposed that they should become 
Protestants so that they might be 
married after the Countess had been 
divorced. To this, however, she 
would not agree, and they continued in 
the old order for ten years. 

They were an ill-mated couple; she, 
restless, egotistic, always longing to be 
in the midst of gaiety, and he, gentle, 
unselfish, and never so happy as when 
in solitude. Dissentions arose, and in 
1840, Liszt found himself obliged to 
separate from the Countess. He sent 
her with their children to Paris to be 
with his mother, and their union was at 
an end. She had thrust herself upon 
him, and it was only his sense of honour 
that had made him tolerate her for so 
many years, for his feeling for her was 
never that of true love. 

That was his last affaire, but his 
personality was such that, as long as 
he lived, women fluttered around him 
as moths about a candle, and the more 
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indifferent he was to them, the more 
they desired to win him. 

An old friend of his, the Princess 
Wittgenstein, who had left her husband 
after two unhappy years of married life, 
now came to Weimar, where List was 
kapell meister to the Grand Duke, and 
took up her abode in one wing of the 
Altenburg, while Liszt resided in the 
other. She was an extremely intellec- 
tual woman, and was devoted to 
Liszt; a sympathetic listener, she 
encouraged him in his work, and it is 
owing to her influence that he composed 
‘St. Elizabeth,’’ and ‘‘ Dante,’’ and 
wrote his six volumes of musical essays. 
She looked after his children and 
ministered to his personal comfort, 
making him happier than he had ever 
been before. 

When her husband divorced her, Liszt 
felt that he owed her marriage, but the 
Pope refused to grant a dispensation, so 
they continued to live as good comrades, 
full of sympathy and understanding. 
Even when her husband died, the 
Princess refused to tempt Fate, and 
urged Liszt to dedicate himself to the 
service of the Church. He had already 
received the honorary title of Abbé, and 
in 1879 he submitted to the tonsure, and 
took the vows of four minor orders, but 
he was never a priest and was still free 
to marry if he wished to do so. 

Never in his after life did he feel such 
love for any woman as he had done for 
Mlle. de Saint-Cricq, his first love, and 
never did her memory fade. 

**She gave him an ideal of woman- 
hood which for years remained within 
him, and kept his passionate nature 
enchained in spite of the temptations 
which surrounded him on every side.”’ 


IV.—CHOPIN. 


HE attraction of George Sand for 
Chopin must ever remain a 
psychological problem. That 

she should have attached herself to him 
is not so remarkable, for she was a 
woman who lived to conquer, to whom 
love was as necessary as the breath of 
life. She herself wrote: ‘‘ To live! It 


is intoxicating! To love, and to be 
loved! It is happiness! It is heaven!’ 

Two more opposite natures could 
scarcely be found. Chopin a senti- 
mentalist, morbid, frail, feminine, and 
vacillating, while Madame Sand was 
robust, masculine, and strong-willed. 
She drew the gentle, fragile musician 
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as the magnet draws the steel, and his 
love was, amongst many others, offered 
up upon the altar of her insatiable emo- 
tions. 

Madame Sand was introduced to 
Chopin by Liszt, and she seemed to find 
a reflection of her ideal world in his 
mind and music, for after listening to 
him, she says: ‘‘ Without stooping to 
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constant and devoted companion for 
eight years. When, in 1838, he was 
attacked with lung disease, she per- 
suaded him to accompany her and her 
son to the island of Majorca, thinking 
the change from the heated salons, 
where he was constantly féted, to an 
out-of door life in the warm southern 
climate would be beneficial. 
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a puerile imitation of noises and effects, 
she (music) transports us in the spirit to 
strange and distant scenes. There we 
wander to and fro in the dim air, and, 
like AEneas in the Elysian fields, all we 
behold is greater than on earth, god- 
like, changed, idealised !’’ 

Her strong, energetic personality at 
once absorbed Chopin, and she was his 


They took up their lodgings in an 
‘old, vast, abandoned, and _ ruined 
monastery of Carthusians’’ at Valde- 
mosa, and at first the novel mode of 
living and the incomparable climate 
restored his health, but later, when the 
wet season set in and it was impossible 
to keep warm, Chopin grew worse 
again. He became irritable and difficult 
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to manage, and George Sand describes 
him as ‘‘a detestable invalid, with 
nothing permanent about him but his 
cough.”’ 

When finer weather came towards 
the end of February, they left Majorca 
for Marseilles, where he remained till 
the summer, attended by an excellent 
doctor. 

Afterwards they spent their winters 
in Paris, and their summers at Nohant, 
Madame Sand’s country estate, and 
where he was bored to death. Time 
after time it was only his love for her 
that kept him from returning to Paris. 
They found in each other a plentiful 
supply of ‘‘ copy.’’ George Sand’s im- 
pressions of a pianist are described in 
‘*“ Un hiver a Majorque ’’ and the ‘‘His- 
toire de ma vie,’’ while his are repre- 
sented in preludes, Op. 28, and others. 

The dream of Chopin’s life was mar- 
riage with Madame Sand, for, although 
he did not agree with her ideas, he 
prayed that she who was dearer to him 
than life might be bound to him for 
ever. Unfortunately, marriage found 
no place in this extraordinary woman's 
scheme of morals; she was an apostle 
of free-love, and she deliberately refused 
to sacrifice her opinions to his passionate 
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devotion. From that hour Chopin was 
seized with an ungovernable jealousy, 
and, though Madame Sand proved to 
him that it was entirely without cause, 
he was never satisfied, and despite the 
fact that the friendship was begun with 
the conviction that it contained all the 
elements of a deep and enduring union, 
the separation came in 1847. 

The love that was only one of many 
episodes in George Sand’s life was to 
Chopin his whole existence. ‘‘ All the 
chords,’’ he said, ‘‘ that bound me to 
life are broken.’’ His health from this 
time grew rapidly worse, and he was 
seized with his old complaint. In 1848 
he gave his last concert in Paris, and a 
vear later, after visiting England, he 
died. 

Her friendship with Chopin was the 
last emotional phase in George Sand’s 
life, for after his death she lived quietly 
at Nohant, where she wrote her most 
charming books, her death taking place 


in 1876. 


Chopin had a superstitious dread of 
the figure seven, and it is a curious 
coincidence that he became acquainted 
with Madame Sand in 1837 and the 
attachment ended in 1847. 
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THE LAST THROW. 


By FRANCIS 


HE world in general regarded 

T Sir Frederic Courtell, Bart., 

M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., 

as one of the favourites of Fortune— 
with a capital F. 

And to-night, as he’sipped his coffee 
in the luxurious armchair beside the 
fire in the handsome study of his South 
Audley Street Mansion, he smilingly 
admitted that the world in general 
might be right after all. 

Stepping at the age of thirty into 
the shoes of his father, Sir Frederic 
had built up during the past seven 
years one of the most fashionable prac- 
tices in London. Wealth had seem- 
ingly followed in the train of his suc- 
cess. His team of greys was a byword 
among horse lovers; his motor cars 
were as richly equipped as those of his 
most plutocratic clients; his house was 
as solid and as well appointed as his 
position in the very front rank of the 
medical profession was secure; and, to 
crown all, a Baronetcy had been con- 
ferred upon him in the last Birthday 
Honours’ list as a result of his name 
having figured beneath a satisfactory 
bulletin respecting the health = of 
Royalty. 

But, as usual, the world judges 
purely from appearances. Gossip, 
which spoke of him as already a man 
of great wealth, did not know by how 
fine a thread the sword of Damocles 
had been suspended above his head. 
For to secure a great position there 
must be a great show. Professional 
work, however excellent and however 
assiduously attended to, does not 
carry a man into the very front rank 
in a year or two unless it is backed up 
by the semblence of that prosperity 
which Mrs. Grundy, the petticoat ruler 
of the great British Empire, recognises 
as the only hall-mark of success. 

From the moment when, at his 
father’s death, he had taken over the 
comfortable, if somewhat humdrum, 
practice in Harley Street, Sir Frederic’s 
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ambition had soared in the direction of 
the top of the tree. All his energies and 
ingenuity had been devoted to reaching 
that exalted position in record time. 
From the outset he realised that money 
must be a primary factor in his scheme 
of life, and before a month had passed 
the whole of the merely moderate for- 
tune that descended to him as a result 
of his father’s life work was invested in 
a variety of ways which must have made 
its late owner turn in his grave. Sir 
Frederic’s operations were of a kind, in 
fact, which in the event of success 
would have been called ‘* Daring ’’— 
in the event of failure ‘‘ Reckless.’’ 


Sir Frederic was a gambler. Life, 
as he saw it, was one enormous gamble. 
With him, to use a somewhat vulgar 
expression, it was a case of ‘‘ muck or 
nettles,’’ and the see-saw of Fortune 
had inclined so perilously in the former 
direction of late that only by some 
mighty ‘‘ coup ’’ could he hope to extri- 
cate himself from the bog which 
threatened to envelope him. 

That ‘‘coup’’ was almost accom- 
plished. 

Three months earlier he had become 
engaged to the daughter of a man who 
was reputed many times a millionaire, 
and whose residence in Park Lane bore 
out that reputation to the full. Mr. 
Matthew Laurence gave forth that he 
had made his dollars out of oil. No 
one disputed it. |Veneered with the 
polish which money gives in time, he 
was one of those nouveaux riches 
welcomed by Sotiety with open arms 
and without any too pointed enquiries 
as to the origin of that wealth the 
possession of which was all the refer- 
ence required. 

Sir Frederic never deceived himse!f 
into the belief that he was in love. 
Marriage, like everything else, was a 
gamble. Glawdys Laurence would fill 
the vacant place at his table with fitting 
grace enough, and she would bring a 
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dowry that would free her husband for 
ever from those problems of finance of 
which, at the age of thirty-seven, ne 
began to grow somewhat weary. 

But as he shifted his position and 
reached out for the matches with a 
smile of satisfaction at having wen the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock with 
Fortune, that fickle lady came knocking 
at his door clothed in the sober evening 
dress of the butler. 

‘* Mr. Herbert Courtell to see you, 


> 


sir. 

Sir Frederic jumped up with surprise. 
‘* Show him in here, John,’’ he said 
shortly. His brother Herbert had not 
visited England for six years. To tell 
the truth, Sir Frederic had been much 
too busy with his own affairs to take 
much interest in his relations, and 
beyond being aware that Herbert, who 
had always exhibited a leaning towards 
criminal investigation, was connected 
with the famous house of Pinkerton, in 
America, he had quite lost touch with 
him. 

““My dear Herbert,’’ he said a 
moment later, as the two shook hands 
warmly, ‘‘ what on earth are you doing 
in London? I thought you were a 
fixture in America for life!’ 

‘Matter of business, old chap,”’ re- 
plied the younger man. He was a less 
imposing figure than Sir Frederic, and 
while possessing the same sanguine 
nature, he lacked the fixity of purpose 
and the suavity of manner and address 
which had helped so conspicuously in 
his brother’s professional career. ‘‘I’m 
in luck, I tell you. Murder case five 
years old. Chap poisoned his partner 
and collared the dollars. Only just 
traced him by accident. Doing the 
swell over here. Park Lane; big recep- 
tions; quite the fashion, and all that. 
Goes by the name of Laurence. Patient 
of vours, perhaps, ha, ha! Guess I 
shall have him to-night, unless there’s 
an earthquake or he drops dead. Sure 
promotion for me. You look pretty 
flourishing, what? ’”’ 

If a bombshell had exploded in the 
middle of the room it is doubtful 
whether Sir Frederic, man of iron 
nerves as he was, would have turned a 
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hair. Pushing his brother into the chair 
he himself had occupied a moment 
before, he walked quietly to the corner 
behind it, where, upon a buhl writing 
table, photographs of his bride-to-be 
and her father occupied prominent posi- 
tions in plain silver frames. These he 
placed in a drawer, and, locking it, 
rang the bell to order whiskey and soda 
and resumed his place upon the hearth- 
rug. 

‘* Laurence,’’ he said speculatively, 
‘‘ lives in Park Lane, you say. Where- 
abouts ?”’ 

‘* Number 398; corner house; tall 
thin chap with mutton-chop whiskers ; 
suffers from chronic dyspepsia, unless 
you’ve cured him!”’ 

Sir Frederic sat down and helped his 
brother and himself to a whiskey and 
soda. With the same unruffled exterior 
he changed the subject, and conversed 
for twenty minutes upon purely family 
topics, asking him about his welfare 
and prospects, referring lightly to his 
own advancement, holding out a cordial 
invitation that he would stay with him 
at South Audley Street, and, upon being 
refused, expressing a hope that he 
might at least see him again before his 
return to the States. 

Herbert Courtell was in a hurry. 
Everything was prepared for the 
culmination of his business that night. 
He was going straight to Scotland 
Yard to meet the official who was to 
accompany him to the house. Arrange- 
ments for the extradition of the prisoner 
would be hurried through as speedily as 
possible, and would keep him busy 
during the rest of his stay. In case 
they might not have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing each other, the two said 
good-bye, and Sir Frederic, having seen 
him to the door in person, returned to 
the study and locked himself in. 

At ten minutes to nine Herbert 
Courtell had arrived to find a man bask- 
ing in Fortune’s smiles. At fourteen 
minutes past nine he left a wild beast, 
robbed of its hard-won prey, and ready 
for any desperate deed to recover it. 
In the reaction of being alone the man’s 
iron nerve deserted him for awhile. 
With a shaking hand he poured out 
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HIS IRON NERVE DESERTED HIM 


half a tumbler of neat brandy, and, 
drinking it off, fell rather than sank 
into a low chair, his face mottled, his 
teeth clenched in a hideous grin, his 
eyes fixed in a glassy stare at the 
opposite wall, and his fingers trailing 
upon the carpet. 

One by one the events of the past 
seven years came before him. The 
extraordinary successes that had 
followed each other in his practice; the 
endless struggle to keep up appear- 
ances; the gains, the losses; the sur- 
prises, the disappointments; the good 
moments when Fortune seemed to be 
within his grasp, the bad moments 
when he tottered upon the edge of an 
abyss; the rich fees, for which he often 
had to wait so long with seeming in- 
difference; the bills, paid at long 
intervals, yet ever increasing, until his 
debts weighed upon him like a moun- 
tain which threatened to crush him 
unless it could be removed. He saw 
the face of Glawdys smiling at him 





through a mist, and more clearly still 
his mind’s eye ccught the glitter of the 
two hundred thousand pounds which her 
father had already settled upon her in 
view of the marriage. Here was a 
charge indeed which would shatter the 
mountain of his embarrassments and set 
him in an instant upon the long-sought 
pedestal. With this fortune nothing 
was impossible to him: Fame, Wealth, 
Titles, Honours, Friends—all, all within 
his grasp. And now... . ! 


What was to be done? He rose and 
commenced to walk backwards and for- 
wards across the room. If Laurence 
were taken, all was at an end. He, Sir 
Frederic Courtell, Baronet, physician to 
Royalty, patronised by the rich and the 
fashionable, could not marry the 
daughter of a murderer! Good God! 
Could it be possible? Had the man been 
such a fool as to commit a crime like this 
and to bungle it so that after five years 
the guilt was fastened upon him? He 
too, then, had been a gambler—and had 
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failed! He had staked the acquisition 
of a fortune against the discovery of 
his crime and had lost. 

But was it certain that he would be 
taken? What had his brother said? 
‘“ Unless there’s an earthquake or he 
drops dead I shall have him to-night.’’ 
To-night! Heaven’s, perhaps at that 
moment they were arresting him! Any 
thoughts he had of Glawdys’ tears and 
horror when she knew, as she must, 
were blotted out by the vision of her 
fortune, over which his fingers had al- 
most closed, suddenly drawn beyond his 
reach. He cursed her and her father in 
one breath, and was on the point of 
puttinggn his coat with some vague idea 
of hurrying round to Park Lane to warn 
them, when the telephone bell rang. 

Sir Frederic rushed to the writing 
table, fearing he knew not what, and 
snatching up the receiver, placed it to 
his ear. 

“Yes, yes, who is it?’’ he said 
hoarsely, in a voice he hardly recognised 
as his own. 

There was some delay while he 
stamped and fumed with impotent rage 
and impatience, and then the voice of 
Laurence, calm and undisturbed, came 
to him over the wire. 

‘““Is that you, Frederic—’’ 

‘* Yes, yes; is that Laurence? What 
is it?” 

“I’m a bit bad to-night. Another 
attack of this beastly indigestion. Can 
you make me up a draught or some- 
thing, and send it round as quickly as 
possible? Or bring it yourself, my dear 
chap, if you’ve nothing important to do. 
Glawdys is at home to-night, and she’ll 
be charmed to receive you, I’m sure.”’ 

Sir Frederic excused himself, but 
promised to send something round at 
once. Had Fortune p'ayed into his 
hands after all? *‘ Unless . he drops 
dead!’ The words kept ringing in his 
ears as he placed the receiver on its rest 
and hurried out and across the passage 
to his consulting-room and dispensary. 
No one was in the hall but the page who 
attended to the main telephone instru- 
ment, answering inquiries and putting 
callers through to whichever room his 
master happened to be in. Sir Frederic 
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passed into the consulting-room and 
rang the bell. Two assistants were 
usually in attendance. ‘To-night only 
one was on duty, and the bell had hardly 
ceased ringing when he entered from the 
dispensary, the door of which was be- 
hind Sir Frederic as he sat at the writing 
table. 

Sir Frederic looked up. ‘* Didn’t we 
get some Hyoscin last week ?’’ he said. 

‘* Yes, Sir Frederic.”’ 

‘Has it been made up yet?’’ 

‘“No, Sir Frederic; you wished to 
attend to it personally, and. . .”’ 

‘*It has just occurred to me that it is 
not advisable to leave it about. Where 
do you keep it?’’ 

‘** It is on the top shelf, Sir Frederic.’’ 

‘*Quite so. Just bring it to me here. 
I will lock it away in the safe till I can 
find time to attend to it. And, Tranton, 
make up another of the powders for Mr. 
Laurence. He has just telephoned me 
that he has a bad attack.’’ 

Tranton went out, to return a moment 
later with a small, white envelope, which 
he laid upon the desk. Sir Frederick 
picked it up. It was carefully sealed 
and labelled, but he broke it open as 
though to examine the contents, so 
damaging the envelope that it could not 
be used again. Out of it he took a tiny 
strip of paper folded in the conventional 
way so as to hold about a saltspoonful of 
white powder. 

Sir Frederic smelt it critically. ‘‘Um,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, that’s all right. I will 
see to it. You can go and get Mr. 
Laurence’s powder now. You need not 
wait after that. Good-night.’’ 

‘* Thank you, Sir Frederic.’’ 

In five minutes Tranton returned with 
the powder. As was the poison, it was 
sealed and labelled. Sir Frederic opened 
it as before and placed a few grains upon 
his tongue. ‘“Very good, Tranton. 
you can go now. I will lock up.’’ 

Two minutes later, when Tranton had 
left, he got up and locked both the 
doors. He returned to the writing table 
and scribbled a hasty note to Mr. 
Laurence, apologising for being too 
busy to come round, telling him to take 
the powder at once in a cup of hot 
coffee, and expressing a hope that he 
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would soon be better. He laid the letter, 
unsealed, upon the blotting-pad, and 
pushed the poison to the extreme right 
hand corner of the desk, and the powder 
to the extreme left hand corner. 

The main door of the consulting-room 
was directly opposite to him as he sat. 
To anyone coming towards the desk 
from that direction, therefore, the poison 
would be on their left hand. Sir Frederic 
got up, and with a last look round, 
passed out through the dispensary to see 
that everything was in order. From this 
room another door gave exit into a side 
passage, and he hurried out and back 
to the study. Time was short. At what 
hour Herbert would act he could not tell. 
In any case, there was not a moment to 
be lost. It was now thirty-four minutes 
past nine, just twenty minutes since 
Herbert had left him. Sir Frederic cal- 
culated that he would not reach Park 
Lane with the official he had gone to 
fetch before ten-fifteen at the earliest. 
Ringing the bell for the butler he bade 
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him fetch the page, and then make up 
the fire. Both returned to the room to- 
gether; Sir Frederic had his witness. 

‘*T have just written a note to Mr. 
Laurence,”’ he said to the boy, ‘* which 
I want you to take round at once. You 
will find it on the writing table in the 
consulting-room. _I have forgotten to 
seal it, and there is a small white paper 
packet on your left as you go in, which 
has to be enclosed. Put it in and seal 
the note down, and go round there at 
once. Report to me on your return.”’ 

“Ter. an” 

The boy went out, and a moment 
later the butler, having finished his task, 
also left the room with instructions that, 
except on the boy’s return, his master 
was On no account watever to be dis- 
turbed. 

Two little pulses on each side of Sir 
Frederic’s forehead were beating in 
unison with the clock. Minute after 
minute sped by as he sat there like a 
man who has made his last throw and 
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waits, every nerve tingling with sus- 
pense, until his opponent cries the main. 
The hall door closed with a click. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes went by. Surely 
the boy must be back now! He rose, in 
a fever of suppressed excitement, and 
was on the point of ringing again to 
enquire, when there was a knock at the 
door and the page entered. 

** It’s all right, Sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Laurence asked me to tell you that she 
would give her father the powder at 
once and telephone you later how he 
was.”’ 

Ah! She would ring up, would she? 
Well, it was a summons he must not 
answer.. Such a dose of the poison as 
he had administered would take effect 
very quickly. Coma would set in 
rapidly enough to cause alarm. It was 
now ten o’clock. If the alarm was given 
it should be by ten-fifteen. Laurence 
should be dead by ten-thirty. Pray 
heaven Herbert did not arrive too soon. 
It was a race between Justice and Death. 

The next ten minutes passed like a 
year. All his life seemed to hang in the 
balance. If Herbert arrived to find his 
victim dead there would be no arrest, 
and consequently no scandal. The 
charge was murder, not theft. The law 
could not take its vengeance upon a 
dead man, or touch property about 
which it made no charges. Herbert 
would return to America empty handed, 
and Glawdys, her father’s heiress, would 
bring him not two hundred thousand, 
but a million—perhaps two million. No 
doubt she would mourn her father for a 
while. The wedding would have to be 
postponed, but Sir Frederic told himself 
with satisfaction that it would be worth 
waiting for. And the inquest? He did 
not fear any inquest. He was the family 
physician, and could give a satisfactory 
certificate without any fear of questions 
being asked. Even if the truth by some 
unforseen accident did come out, he was 
still amply protected. He could produce 
witnesses to prove that the whole thing 
was an accident. It was so easy for a 
busy professional man to forget that 
what was on his left as he sat at his 
writing table would be on the right of 
anyone who approached the table from 
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the front. Glawdys could hardly blame 
him, and if she did, he would tell her 
the truth, and win her gratitude for 
having saved her father from a mur- 
derer’s death. But this was all surmise. 
Everything, he felt certain, would run 
smoothly, provided Herbert did not 
arrive too soon. He would much prefer 
Glawdys did not know about her father’s 
crime. If Herbert arrived to find him 
dead there would be surely no reason to 
tell her anything. 

It was Sir Frederic’s custom when he 
was at home in the evening to have the 
telephone put straight through to his 
study. The bell rang with a harsh, 
imperative sound at ten-twenty. He 
placed the receiver to his ear. An 
anxious, frightened voice that he recog- 
nised instantly as Glawdys*, asked for 
him. Instantly he dropped the receiver 
into its place again, jamming the ham- 
mer of the bell with a wad of blotting 
paper he had prepared for the purpose. 

So it had come. Laurence was dead 
or dying. In half-an-hour he would cail 
there casually, too late to make it 
necessary to act some farce that might 
be seen through; in time to take over 
the case from anyone else who might be 
called in before they saw anything 
suspicious. 

And yet the memory of that 
frightened, pleading voice would not be 
dismissed. What must Glawdys be 
suffering? lor a moment he listened 
to some kindlier voice which spoke to 
him from deep down in his heart. Sup- 
posing he hastened round there at once. 
By extreme measures he might do some- 
thing, and was there not just a chance 
that Herbert might consent, for his, Sir 
Frederic’s, sake to appear to bungle the 
matter so that his victim might escape 
and hide his identity afresh. 

Pshaw! It was no good risking any- 
thing. He had played his cards! Let 
them lie! Glawdys might suffer, but she 
would forget, and what was her suffer- 
ing against his ambition? He lighted a 
cigar and sat down to watch the hand. 
of the clock as they crawled on towards 
eleven. At five minutes to the hour be 
got up and went out into the passage to 
put his coat on. As he picked his gloves 
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from the stand he noticed a letter which 
lay there, evidently delivered by hand, 
as it was unstamped. Mechanically he 
picked it up and slipped it into his 
pocket. It was his habit when he went 
out late to have a last look round. Half 
instinctively he turned the handle of the 
consulting-room door. It was locked. 
Strange! He did-not remember. . . . 

God! What did it mean? Like a 
madman he rushed down the passage to 
the door of the dispensary. Inside, the 
electric button was close to the door. He 
pressed it down, and, upsetting a chair 
with a crash in his hurry, flung into the 
darkness of the further room, and groped 
for the switch. For thirty seconds, forty 
seconds, a minute, he fumbled for it with 
shaking hands, kicking furiously at the 
furniture against which he bruised and 
shook himself. At last! <A flood oi 
light illuminated the room. He rushed 
to the table and tottered into the chair. 
There, at the right hand corner was the 
packet of Hyoscin. The powder from the 
left hand corner had gone! The boy had 
entered the room through the dispensary 
and approaching the table from behind, 
had taken the left hand packet. He had 
told him to take the left hand packet 
thinking he would approach the tab'> 
from the front, but he had forgotten to 
unlock the door! Laurence was not 
dead! Glawdys’ alarm was caused by 
the arrival, not of Death, but Justice! 
He had made his last throw, and bungled 
it! 

He was choking, choking! 
the coat that enveloped him, and tore 
it from his shoulders, rending the soft 
cloth from collar to skirt in his frenzy. 
As he did so the note fell out upon the 
carpet, and he pounced upon it, tearing 
open the envelope. The familiar Park 
Lane note paper met his eye, but the 
writing was Herbert’s. 

‘*My dear Fred,” it ran, ‘“‘I can 
never convey to you the deep pain and 
grief I have experienced this evening 
upon learning that the man about whom 
I spoke to you is the father of the lady 
you were about to marry. I feel that 
nothing I can say will relieve your pain, 
and that, on the contrary, it will be 
kinder to you neither to see you nor 
refer again to the matter till Time has 
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healed the wound I have unwittingly 
helped to cause. You must have guessed 
the truth from what I told you, and I 
have no doubt that your attitude of 
aloofness is the correct one on the part 
of a man of your high principles and 
eminent position, but that you may not 
think me lacking in brotherly affection 
and sympathy, I may tell you that had 
you asked me, I would have sacrificed my 
reputation and pretended to be mistaken 
about this case—although it will prove 
the turning point of my career—rather 
than cause you the pain and shock which 
must result. It will convince you of my 
sincerity, I hope, when I tell you that I 
persuaded Miss Laurence to telephone 
you, promising that if she could induce 
you to intercede I would find some way 
out; and I delayed acting as long as | 
could on the chance of your turning up 
here. 

‘ There will, of course, be publicity, 
but I do not see how it can reflect in any 
way upon yourself, especially in view of 
the very determined attitude the adop- 
tion of which is proved by your silence.’’ 

‘*You may like to know, however, 
that I do not think Mr. Laurence will 
suffer the extreme penalty. His com- 
plicity is established beyond all doubt, 
but after so many years it may be 
difficult to get a decided conviction. Miss 
Laurence is prostrated with grief. She 
begged to be allowed to stay with her 
father, but by his express wish she 
leaves immediately for the Continent, to 
take refuge in the convent where part of 
her education was received. 

‘I only hope that time may soften 
the sting for you, and help you to for- 
give the part so unconsc iously played in 


vour affairs by your affectionate brother 
—Herbert.’’ 


- * * * * + 





The first gleams of morning light stole 
through the consulting-room windows cf 
Sir Frederic Courtell, Bart, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., to meet the un- 
wonted glare of the electric lights which 
shone down upon a crumpled letter and 
an empty medicine glass on the writing 
table, and upon a tall figure which lay 
huddled on the carpet by the chair from 
which it seemed to have slipped. 














“THIS WAS A FRIEND.” 


A Story for Children. 
By CATHERINE ROSSITER. 


** Tell us a story, the children said, 
And this is what came into Nurse’s 
head.’’ 


oe two hundred years I have 
stood in the Park, and during 
that time I have seen many 
changes. Now I am growing weary, 
so that I was not altogether sorry when 
I heard the Park-keeper say, pointing 
to me one windy day, ‘‘ That old tree 
must come down next.”’ 

Long have I stood, filling space with 
majesty, battling with wind and storm, 
and summer after summer I have 
spread out my leafy branches over the 
bench beneath me, thus forming a 
tender green sunshade to shelter the 
children from the hot rays of the sun. 
The children! Ah! there’s the rub! 
Parting with the children whom I love 
and who, I think, love me, for often I 
hear them say: ‘‘ Oh, Nana! Let’s go 
and sit under that dear old tree,’’ or, 
‘** Nana, let’s play near that lovely, big, 
shady tree.”’ 

But, somehow, I fancy the children 
are changing. I have often discussed 
this with other trees, when the Park 
gates were closed and the children 
tucked up in bed, and they all agree 
that the children for the most part are 
changing, and I am sorry, very sorry, 
to think that; they seem so grown-up 
nowadays. They no longer care for the 
childish games which their grandparents 
and great-grandparents played beneath 
my shade ‘‘ Let’s pretend,’’ ‘‘Mothers 
and Fathers.’’ Such a delightful world 
of make-believe! Such games as these 
were favourites in those little heads of 
long ago. 

Now children call them silly, and they 
play rough games like Diabolo, which 
makes me so nervous, and knocks my 
leaves off, so that sometimes I have 
looked quite shabby long before autumn 
came round. 

There is just one little boy in 
particular to whom I shall be very sorry 
to say ‘‘ good-bye.’’ I knew his grand- 
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father when I was young myself. His 
father I have never seen, for he was 
born and lived in a far-off land, but he 
sent his little son back to play beneath 
my care, as his grandfather had done. 

This little boy was sitting under my 
branches at the time the Park-keeper 
pointed me out as being too old to with- 
stand another heavy storm. When he 
heard this, his eyes filled with tears, 
and the corners of his little mouth 
drooped. ‘‘ Oh, Nana!”’ he said to his 
nurse, ‘‘ did you hear what the Park- 
keeper said?’’ 

*“Yes, Master Roland,’’ answered 
Nana, ‘“‘ but never mind. Perhaps the 
tree won’t mind; it’s very old and all 
leaning on one side as though it were 
very tired. And _ besides,’’ continued 
Nana, ‘‘ we can go and sit under some 
other tree.”’ 

How soon I shall be forgotten, I 
thought. I who had watched so long. 
I shivered, for it was autumn; there 
had been a shower of rain, and I was 
feeling chilly. As I did so I shook 
down a shower of rain drops into my 
little friend’s lap. 

** Look, Nana,”’ he said, ‘‘ the tree is 
crying. What funny big tears! I think 
the dear old tree is sorry it must leave 
the Park.”’ 

‘What a queer child you are, Master 
Roland; there is a very nice tree over 
there on the other side of the path,’ 
said Nurse, nodding her head in the 
direction where stood a cousin of mine. 

“Yes! I know that’s a very nice 
tree,’’ said my little friend, ‘‘ but don’t 
you see, Nana, it’s not quite the same 
tree. This was a friend.”’ 

How sweet of him I thought. Dear 
little boy; bless his tender heart! Oh! 
how I d> hope that my wood will be 
turned into nice toys to give pleasure 
to the dear children I love so well. 


“I wonder if you, little girl or boy, 


From the wood of this tree have a 
neat little toy ?’’ 
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SNOWDONIA. 


IN SNOWDONIA. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 
(Illustrated by OLIVE V. COOKE). 


E were staying with friends—my 
sister and I—in one of the 


most picturesque parts of 
beautiful Wales. The house was built on 
a long narrow promontory running out 
towards the sea and Portmadoc, and 
washed on either side by the tidal waters 
of the silver Traeth. And from the 
rising ground above stretched an 
uninterrupted panorama—Beddgelert- 
wards—of tree-girt hills, tier above 
tier, until a towering pale blue peak 
betokened Snowdonia’s enchanted 
country. 

**' Why not take a little trip on your 
own account?”’ asked our friends, 
noting the direction towards which our 
longing eyes always turned. And so 
it came to pass that one bright June 


morning found us setting out for the 
grandly beautiful and mysterious region 
encompassing calm Snowdon’s lofty 
summit. From Minffordd Junction the 
Festiniog rail to Portmadoc crosses 
that wonderful embankment spanning 
the estuary. Over and over again, so 
the story runs, men toiled and slaved to 
compass a sufficiently strong bulwark 
to stand the tremendous strain of the 
incoming tide. At last a ship was 
sunk, and now the narrow rail fleets 
along the mile of stone connecting 
Portmadoc with the mainland. One 
might almost as well take a journey by 
the packet. Wind and spray fling 
themselves boisterously against closed 
window-panes and locked doors; the 
surge of the sea beats in one’s ears. It 
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is glorious! And down below on the 
other side calmer waters steal athwart 
glittering brown sands where, at low 
tide, the meandering streams are but 
ribbons of blue betwixt an expanse of 
golden dust, splashed with emerald ; and 
the cattle lave their feet, and the herons 
and the gulls strut to and fro. - 

Being June, the time of coaches was 
not yet, so that an _ unpretentious 
wagonette conveyed us with sundry 
other travellers to Beddgelert. The 
road runs practically by the side of the 
vast Traeth, so much of which has now 
been reclaimed and cultivated, and 
immediately below huge, overhanging 
heights of rough red cliffs, wreathed 
with luxuriant foliage or crowned with 
young fir. Wales, Welsh, every bit 
of it. It is hardly necessary to cross 
the channel to find oneself in a foreign 
land with a foreign tongue. Here, in 
this corner of the United Kingdom the 
same impression strikes home. Bold 
scenery of a mountainous zone, those 
fastnesses wherein Welsh princes 
warred against English intruders, or, 
as often as not, with one another; 
everywhere a people speaking two 
tongues at once, as it were, rapidly 
conversing in Welsh—a language about 
as unknown to one as Russian or 
Japanese—while they read an English 
paper. And off the beaten track a 
pantomime of pointing fingers only can 
explain the directions asked and given, 
for one’s would-be informant knows no 
more what one is saying than one com- 
prehends his speech. 


The conveyance made a short halt at 
the famous Aberglaslyn Bridge, and we 
left it there so as to have more leisure 
for the landscape beauties. The stone 
bridge arches above an _ impetuous 
mountain torrent impeded by huge 
boulders. Banks of foliage hang 
reflected in the water, a waving silver 
birch tosses its pale green leaves and 
branches in graceful bends and curves; 
behind rise the green heights crowned 
with fir and pine. 


Beddgelert’s picturesque village has 
been immortalised by the story of the 
faithful hound, Gelert, whose grave 
very few fail to seek. But its stony 
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streams, grey bridges, and quaint 
houses are suggestive of other things 
as it bowers itself in a veritable hollow 
sheltered by hills, and the fierce mid-day 
sun shimmers over it, shut in, confined, 
and airless. From Beddgelert four 
long miles’ climb, ever steeper and 
steeper towards the foot of Snowden. 
It is another conveyance which takes 
this bit of the road, for the narrow- 
gauge rail was still in making at that 
time. Anglers going to fish in one of 
the lakes use the wagonette to save a 
weary Way of walking, and we are in the 
company, to judge by their conversa- 
tion, of two ardent devotees of the rod. 
The air blows keen as we gradually 
ascend to the hills; it sweeps over bare 
downs partitioned by the rough grey 
stone walls which some consider such a 
dreary feature of Welsh scenery. As 
for me I love those walls climbing so 
marvellously around the hillsides, and 
bordering the steep, narrow lanes, 
beautiful with rows and rows of stately 
foxgloves. Our destination for the 
night is called Rhyd-du or Snowdon 
Ranger. It is just a typical Welsh 
quarrying village, grey, and a trifle 
cheerless, but it lies at the very foot of 
Snowdon, and one sees the huge 
fissured side of the mountain like a 
sheer wall of a magic height straining 
towards the sky. 

Sunset on Snowdon! Redly it glints 
athwart the towering peak, hung about 
with misty blue haze, the lakes glow 
redly, a mysterious radiance full of soft 
shadows sweeps over the silent hills. 

All about Rhyd-du_ stretches an 
enchanted land of swelling downs, with 
lovely lakelets nestling in the hollows. 
One of these, at least, is supposed to be 
bottomless, and is eerie enough as 
evening falls; and all around care must 
be exercised, for bogs are plentiful, and 
the feathery cotton grass does not 
always stand sentinel to guard the 
unwary. 

Our very comfortable rooms were 
just in front of the little station and rail 
which runs to Carnarvon. By that 
way we intended to send our modest 
luggage en route for Llanberis. Of 
our kindly landlady we asked counsel 
concerning the ascent of Snowdon. 
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‘*Two young ladies alone had better 
have a guide,’’ quoth she. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
the path looks easy enough from here, 
but further up there’s a turn many 
folk take and it lands them in a quarry, 
and they never get up Snowdon at all. 
then one can never reckon on sudden 
mists.  ‘l’isn’t, either, as if it were 
the season when plenty of people are 
about. ‘There’s an Eisteddfod on at 
Carnarvon to-morrow, and everybody 
will be there. lll get you a nice, 
respectable young man who'll carry 
your things and look after you.’ 

Accordingly, at nine o’clock on the 
following morning the ‘‘ nice young 
man,’’ attired in his Sunday garments, 
sat in the kitchen awaiting our pleasure. 
He was a quarryman, but owing to a tiff 
with the manager was out of work, and 
glad of a job. He engaged to act 
guide to the top of Snowden for seven 
shillings, a sum very well expended on 
our side. 

There are, of course, a number of paths 
by which Snowdon can be ascended: 
Lianberis, which is the easiest and the 
way taken by the Mountain Tramroad ; 
Capel Curig, extremely dangerous; 
what is termed the ‘‘ new way’’; the 
path from Beddgelert; and the Rhyd- 
du, which is about three and a quarter 
miles, but very steep. The last-named 
was the one we followed. The path 
starts from immediately behind the 
station, and, by remaining at Rhyd-du 
for the night, one is fresh to undertake 
the climb early in the morning, and is 
saved the additional fatigue of the long 
tramp from Beddgelert. 


Our guide shouldered our sketching 
knapsacks, waterproofs and_ coats. 
Even to carry these impedimenta he was 
worth his weight in gold, for the way 
was Steep, exceedingly so in places, and 
the sun beat upon us. Fortunately, it 
was clear, and the views were superb all 
over Snowdonia’s fastnesses, and away 
to the Menai Straits and Anglesey, Car- 
narvon Bay, and many a glistening 
mountain tarn. First of all it was 
fairly easy, then the path narrowed to a 
boulder-strewn way betwixt the rocks; 
finally, a bit of unprotected ground, 
sheer as the side of a house, and 
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perilously near the edge of that curve 
which imparts such a_ crater-like 
appearance to Snowdon, gave access to 
a narrow shelf, some three feet broad, 
between twin precipices. ‘Tis said 
that if you drop a stone from either 
hand, in a second they will be hundreds 
of feet apart from each other. 1 con- 
fess it was a relief to be across that 
neck of rock, and really at the top of 
Snowdon. But what a cramped space 
it is! There seems scarce room for 
the unpretentious hotel, and a few crags 
whereon one may sit to admire the 
view. It is just like one’s childish 
conception of a mountain, a peak going 
up into a sharp point, on which nobody 
can stand. ‘he mists rolled up over 
the hills in an awe-inspiring fashion ; 
we were lucky to have had such views 
en route, and having enjoyed our lunch 
and dismissed our guide, we fared forth 
Llanberis-wards. 

Of course, we could have descended 
by the Mountain Railway, but we 
wanted to accompiish the walk up and 
down Snowdon. The path is not 
difficult, but the ‘* going ’’ is hard, for 
it is practically strewn with shale, which 
is somewhat slippery, and lower down 
the way resolves itself into a water- 
course, where one wearies of skipping 
from stone to stone. Soon after 
leaving the summit there is a wonderful 
peep sheer into a precipitous gap with 
the track leading up from Capel Curig, 
and the peaks of Glyder Fawr and 
Glyder Fach, hiding Llanberis pass. But 
it is quite impossible to attempt to 
describe Snowdon, and its immediate 
surrounding of mighty crags, terrible 
Crib Goch, precipitous Cwm Dyli, and 
Lliwedd ridge with inky Llyn Llydaw 
at its foot. 

The sheltered town of Llanberis was 
reached in good time for tea, and a 
welcome rest while watching a June 
sunset flame over the Lake. It is so 
beautiful. From the placid water rises 
a huge height quarried to the summit, 
its tiers of terraces transformed for the 


nonce into rose-red magical castles 
towering in fantastical shapes and 
flushed with wondrous colour. Where 


the lake narrows in the valley betwixt 
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the wooded hills the solitary tower of 
Dolbadarn Castle guards the entrance to 
Llanberis Pass. It is extremely 
ancient, and some say that Llewelwyn’s 
confederates met here, and that his 
traitor brother, Owen, was kept a 
prisoner within its walls. In such a 
position it would naturally be of great 
importance, and if overwhelmed, it 
would be easy for its defenders to retire 
to the mountain fastnesses of Snow- 
donia. 
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heights rear themselves to the slit 
of blue sky, mountain torrents leap from 
crag to crag in foaming cascades of 
milky white, in the still pools the water 
eddies round mossy stones. The way 
toils ever steeper betwixt the sheer 
precipices and frowning, overhanging 
cliffs; now and again distant towering 
peaks top the rugged ranges. The 
terrible Glyders recall Kingsley’s ‘‘ Two 
Years Ago,’’ and mentally we picture 
distrought Elsley Vavacour climbing 
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A coach runs the sixteen miles from 
Llanberis to Bettws-y-Coed, but as it 
did not start until mid-day we 
determined to send our luggage by 
it, walk at leisure through the famous 
Pass, and wait for it at one of the first 
stopping-places. 

Past the upper lake and the village 
of old Llanberis the deep gorge or pass 
narrows until there is but space for the 
roadway aand_ the  boulder-strewn 
streams. Either side stupendous 


their fissured sides while the darkness 
and the storm, the thunder and the 
lightning, played athwart Snowdonia, 
awful in her majestic wrath. Further 
on is Penygwryd, where Kingsley often 
stayed, and the road leading down the 
beautiful Gwynant vale towards 
Beddgelert. We had _ intended to 
take the coach at Penygwryd, but there 
still seemed so much time that we went 
forward over a bleak, bare country to 
Capel Curig. Here and there were 
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exquisite bits of scenery; one, a rude 
Welsh bridge, simply formed of piles 
and innocent of handrails, was as 
picturesque as could be desired. 

Capel Curig lies amongst the moun- 
tains, Moel Siabod, the Glyders, the 
heart of Snowdonia, Crib Goch, Crib-v- 
ddysgl and Lliwedd. 

At the hotel we waited the arrival 
of our coach, and from a cloudy sky 
the rain poured suddenly down in 
torrents. Really, it was rather amusing. 
The driver and guard of that coach— 
a real one, by the way, not a convey- 
ance of sorts—must have been cheered 
by the thought of at least two 
passengers, but, behold, at each halting- 
place they only heard that those elusive 
young ladies had gone further and 
would wait at the next stage. With a 
great flourish it pulled up, absolutely 
passengerless, before the hotel. By 
this time the rain was descending in 
such floods that we were thankful to get 
inside the coach—for which extra was 
charged—and away it rumbled. We 
had that fine coach, its four horses, its 
driver, and guard, all to ourselves! 
With a head at each window, we saw 
what we might of the scenery, and 
arrived rather depressed at Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

It is a sweet little place, shut in 
between hills of firs, and picturesquely 
situated by the Llugwy river, spanned 
by an old grey bridge. _‘It is crammed 
with apartments and boarding-houses, 
and in August, when tourists flock 
thither by hundreds and the confined 
valley swelters beneath a blazing sun, 
its attractions must be considerably 
minimised. In June it is charming. 
Up above the larch slopes are wild 
moorland stretches, and gaunt posts at 
intervals mark the way to Llyn Elsie. 
In the valley Conway’s waters give the 
Fairy Glen its exquisite beauty. - A 
mile from Bettws, in the opposite 
direction, the sloping wooden structure 
called the ‘‘ Miner’s Bridge,”’ pic- 
turesquely spans the impetuous torrent, 
and further still are the glorious 
Swallow Falls, magnificent when 
swollen with recent floods as we saw 
them. Beneath the very lowest depth 


of the great waterfall lies the spirit of 
Sir John Wynn, who owned Gwydir 
Castle about 1576 to 1626, condemned 
to undergo such punishment until it is 
purified from the evil deeds done while 
in the flesh. At least so says the 
legend. The old church of Bettws 
stands near the station, shadowed by 
ancient yews, and here is a monument 
to Gruffydd, who died in the 14th 
century, and was grandson to Dafydd, 
Llewellyn’s brother. 

Now we were homeward bound, 
travelling by rail through a mountain- 
ous region. Changing at Blaenau 
Festiniog for the Festiniog line, we 
were still amongst the hill country. 
This narrow gauge rail, originally made 
for the use of the quarrymen and for the 
transit of slate, is surely one of the 
wonders of Snowdonia. It runs at a 
great height, with tremendous curves 
and corners. Sometimes the over- 
hanging foliage sweeps the locked 
carriage doors, sunshine glints mysteri- 
ously in and out betwixt leafy glades; 
sometimes there are peeps of the 
Festiniog valley, sometimes one looks 
down sheer precipices, rugged and 
stark. From Tan-y-Bwich a_ bridle 
road leads over the hills to Moelwyn 
Cynicht ; hundreds of feet below on the 
other side sleeps the little village 
through which the road wends to the 
Raven and Rhayadr Du Waterfalls. 

And so in the hush of the June 
evening we returned to our starting- 
place. Much had been accomplished 
in four days, quite a tour of a district 
everyone craves to visit, and which 
everybody talks of, and it had cost us 
less than thirty shillings each. It had 
been «a wonderful journey, the 
Festiniog rail, conveyances, coaches, 
walking, and climbing. Beddgelert, 
Rhyd-du, Llanberis, Capel Curig, 
Bettws-y-Coed had all been seen and 
admired, but above all, transcending 
all, we had penetrated to the inmost 
heart of Snowdonia’s mountain fast- 
nesses where princes took refuge, and 
raids were planned, and fights were 
fought, and the huge peaks and perilous 
crags breathe forth the history of 
stirring times and great adventures. 
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BY J. T. PENTNEY. 


Mr. Whiffles, collecting sundry 

head-gear jerked from the back 
of the slammed door; ‘‘ beastly nasty 
temper ; and where he got such a temper 
from I can’t think.”’ 

“‘If you scratch your head you'll be 
gettin’ warm,’’ said Mrs. Whiffles, 
poking an active volcano that interfered 
with her toasting. 

Ignoring the remark, Mr. Whiffles 
proceeded to treat a refractory pipe 
with some show of impatience. 

‘‘There you go again,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Whiffles, hastily withdrawing the 
toast from a shower of tobacco ashes, 
‘“how often have I told you not to 
knock your filthy pipe all over my clean 
stove? It'll serve you right if it’s 
made the toast taste. And you talkin’ 
about nasty temper!” 

But Mr. Whiffles was abstracted. 
** Just because I'll ’ave no gals brought 
‘ere courtin’,”” he said at length, ‘* I’m 
called unfeelin’, and ’e goes off like 
that, ’arf pullin’ the ’ouse down; and 
‘im only a bit of a boy.’’ 

‘*You didn’t think yourself a boy 
when you was his age,’’ said Mrs. 
Whiffles, scraping an overdone portion 
of the toast. ‘‘ Boy or no boy, he’s old 
enough to know his way about.’’ 

‘“ Not where there’s women,’’ said 
Mr. Whiffles with conviction. ‘‘ It'll 
be years afore ’e’s equal to the artful- 
ness of petticoats. If ’e waited till ’e 


“a temper, that is,’’ said 
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was nearly as old as me, it wouldn’t be 
too long. If I ’ad my time over 
ag’in—.”’ 

Mrs. Whiffles sniffed. ‘*‘ And wot 
have you had to complain about?’’ she 
snapped. 

‘*T ain't complainin’,’’ he replied. 
‘* Wot’'d be the good if | was? I’m only 
saying if I ’ad my time over ag’in, I’d 
wait till I got sense afore 1 started 
petticoatin’—that is to say, serious.”’ 

‘It'd be a long wait,’’ returned Mrs. 
Whiffles; ‘* everlastin’, 1 should say.’’ 

Mr. Whiffles’ mouth was too full of 
toast to acknowledge the compliment, 
and by the time he had emptied it he 
had other thoughts to express. ‘‘ I’m 
disappointed in Albert,’’ he said, ‘I 
thought he had more sense. _ Barrin’ 
that ’is opinions ag’in beer and ’bacca, 
and a little social company of an 
evenin’ ain’t the same as mine, we allus 
‘it it very well; but I’ll ’ave no gals ’ere 
makin’ a fool of ‘im under my very 
nose, ‘cos if ’e don’t know better, | 
do.”’ 

“You'll alter your opinion afore 
you’re much older,’’ said Mrs. Whiffles ; 
‘*“ you’re fond of sayin’ what you don’t 
mean.”’ 

‘“*But I do mean,’’ shouted Mr. 
Whiffles, giving the table a blow that 
made tke crockery jump. 

‘““All_ = right,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Whiffles, ‘‘you can say it without 
‘ammerin’ the furniture to pieces and 
lettin’ the whole village know,”’ 


’ 
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‘Well, I mean to ‘ave my way,”’ 
said Mr. Whiffles in a hushed tone, 
‘Tl m—.” 

‘‘I’m not saying as you ain’t pig- 
‘eaded, don’t think it,’’ Mrs. Whiffles 
interrupted; ‘‘ Wot I mean is, you 
don’t know ’er, not ’avin’ the pleasure 
of ’er acquaintance.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t make no difference if 
I ’ad,’’ he protested. ‘‘ A gal’s a gal, 


and a lady’s maid’s a gal, same as wot 
a scullerymaid is, only wuss, bein’ 
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“Who are you orderin’, George 
Whiffles?’’ his spouse shouted after 
him. The question, however, suffered 
through being cut in two by the 
slamming of the door. 

Now, the centre of gravity of all trials 
and tribulations falling to the lot of sun- 
dry mere males of the neighbourhood 
was the smithy, in whose proprietor, 
McWheeze, those mere males found a 


guide, _ philosopher, and friend. 
Thither went Mr. Whiffles. Married 
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IT WAS A MERRY LITTLE PARTY. 


artfuller and more uppish.’ 

‘* There, finish your breakfast afore 
it’s cold,’ said Mrs. Whiffles; ‘‘ you’d 
argy a donkey’s ‘ind leg off. You'll 
alter your tune afore you die.’’ 

‘* Never!’’ exclaimed Mr. Whiffles, 
giving the table another blow, ‘“‘’e 
shall never say as ‘is father ‘elped ’im 
to make a fool of ’isself. I'll ’ave no 
Barbarys ‘ere. And don’t you go 
’arbourin’ any be’ind my back,” he 
added from the doorway ; ‘‘ Mind that.’’ 





to Mrs. Whiffles’s niece, 
was qualified to 
sympathetic ear. 


McWheeze 
extend a fully 


‘Funny nobody’s ever clapped eyes 
on his Barbary,’’ he said. ‘* Should ’ave 
thought the women would ‘ave scented 
her out.”’ 

“* There’s been a sort o’ suspicion,”’ 
said Mr. Whiffles, ‘‘ owin’ to ’is cleanin’ 


of ‘is boots and trimmin’ up 2f an 
evenin’.”’ 
** Tittivatin’ means gals,’’ McWheeze 
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observed sagely; ** Wot’s ’er other 
name? ’’ 

‘** Never ’eard no other only Barbary, 
and that’s enough,’’ replied Mr. 
Whiffles. 

‘*It would be a thousand pities for 
a boy like ’im to get ‘tangled with a 
apron string,’’ said Mac. 

‘*A thousand million pities,’’ said 
Mr. Whiffles. ‘‘ There ought to be a 
law ag’in it.’’ 

‘* There ought to be, but there aint,’”’ 
said Mac; ‘therefore it’ll ’ave to be 
done without. What’s wanted is 
something to break the spell ; something 
as’ll unfix ’is eyes, and for that there’s 
nothing to touch a county irrytation.”’ 

Mr. Whiffles gaped interrogatively. 

‘* It’s wot we rub into ’osses to fetch 
out a ache,’’ Mac explained. ‘‘ The 
boy’s got a ache; might call it ’eart- 
ache, just for argyment, though the 
fault’s in the ’ead. Now I should say 
as a little county irrytation in the shape 
of a takin’ young filly wot would be 
willin’ to set ’er cap ag’in Barbary 
for the fun of drawin’ the boy off the 
rocks would cure the ’art-ache in no 
time, unless so be as it’s chronic, which 
ain’t likely with boys.” 

The homeeopathic remedy did not 
appeal strongly to Mr. Whiffles, who 
expressed a fear of it proving worse 
than the disease. ‘‘ She might stick 
tighter than Barbary,’’ he said. 

‘““Not she,’’ said Mac; ‘‘not the 
little filly wot I’ve got in my eye for the 
job, name of Miss Wynn—which is 
promisin’ to start with—as drops in 
‘ere now and ag’in, mother’s ’elpin’. 
You leave it to me, uncle; me and ‘er’ll 
fix that Barbary.”’ 

Reluctantly agreeing to give the 
scheme a trial, Mr. Whiffles reserved 
to himself the right of instantly with- 
drawing his support should he at any 
time have reason to suspect Miss Wynn 
of becoming too adhesive. 

Mac’s optimistic assurances were cut 
short by the startling entry of Mrs. 
McWheeze for some coal. 

‘‘Gossipin’, I declare,’ she said, 
‘* and you talk about women’s tongues.”’ 

‘“We was talking business,’ said 
Mac. 
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‘* Men allus are, when they’re not 
at work,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘ That’s all 
men ’ave to talk about—unless it’s 
women.’”’ 

‘“ Women ain’t worth talkin’ about, 
ever,’’ Mr. Whiffles asserted. 

‘“Not once they’re married,’’ his 
niece retorted. ‘‘ It’s the single one’s 
wot men find so interestin’.”’ 

‘* 1 suppose she didn’t ’ear us?’’ Mr. 
Whiffles asked concernedly. 

‘“* Not she,’’ said Mac, ‘‘ else she 
couldn’t ’ave kept it. Women can’t 
keep anything to theirselves.”’ 


7 * * 


Albert was gone for the evening when 
Mr. Whiffles arrived home, and _ this 
provided the latter with a grievance. 
‘‘In a mighty ’urry all of a sudden,”’ 
he growled from the frothy depths of 
shaving soap. ‘‘ Looks to me like the 
sulks; ’e’s afraid of ’earing wot’s good 
for ’im.”’ 

“It ain’t likely ’e’d ’ang about just 
to get “is ’ead barked off,’’ said Mrs. 
Whiffles. 

‘““It’d save ’im gettin’ it nagged off 
later on,’’ remarked Mr. Whiffles. 
‘Fact is, ’e’s gettin’ too big for ’is 
place. If he ain’t taken down a peg 
soon, ’e’ll bust; ’e’s on the p’int.’’ 

‘* Showin’ as any more gas’d only 
make matters worse. But I’ve no time 
to argy, ’cos I’m expecting a lady every 
minute.”’ 

‘*A lady?’’ gasped Mr. Whiffles. 

‘““A young lady wot’s bringin’ me 
some new shirt patterns, for you're 
gettin’ a disgrace.’’ 

‘“A lady?’’ Mr. Whiffles repeated. 
‘Wot! Just at teatime?” 

“Well, you ain’t so tasty as she’ll 
want to eat you,’’ said Mrs. Whiffles ; 
‘* It’s only somebody wot Polly dropped 
across, as is ‘andy with the needle.”’ 

‘*The county irrytation,’’ almost 
escaped from Mr. Whiffles, and his 
anxiety to finish his ablutions became 
so great that evidence of it spread to 
his spouse, causing her to suggest the 
back garden as a more suitable place 
for bears to do their splashing in. 
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‘““And mind you comb your ‘air 
straight, and clean your nails, and look 
a bit tidy for once,’’ she said. 

‘* Wot for?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is she a 
marchioness? ’’ 

‘““No, she ain’t, and she don’t 
pertend it,’’ said Mrs. Whiffles; ‘‘ All 
the same she ’as eyes.”’ 

‘** Wouldn’t be a woman if she ’adn’t 
"em al round ‘er ’ead,’’ growled Mr. 
Whiffles. 

‘*And you won't see ’er eatin’ ‘er 
fish with ’er fingers, and don’t you.”’ 

How he was going to obey that 
injunction with satisfaction to himself 
was not clear to Mr. Whiffles, and it 
is probable he would have laboured the 
point, had not a knock at the door 
announced the arrival of the counter 
irritant. 

‘** It’s only my ’usband,”’ said Mrs. 
Whiffles, by way of introduction. 
**You needn’t be afraid of ’im—not 
while I’m ’ere. Wouldn’t trust ’im 
out of my sight, though.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Whiffles, how can you? ”’ 
said Miss Wynn, with a little giggle. 
‘* Now, I was just thinking Mr. Whiffles 
has a face that can be trusted.’’ 

** Men’s faces is deceivin’,’’ returned 
Mrs. Whiffles; ‘‘ married ones, that 
is.”” 

‘* Then I mustn’t think of marrying, 
must I, Mr. Whiffles? ’’ 

But Mr. Whiffles was lost in 
contemplation of the picture that 
emerged from the depths of a huge piece 
of millinery, and an inquiry by Mrs. 
Whiffles as to why he was looking as 
if he had just found a new halfpenny 
was needed to recall him. His reply 
that a man would be lucky to find so 
much as that with a woman about 
caused Miss Wynn to titter and call him 
a funny man, and Mrs. Whiffles to 
request him to get on with his tea and 
not have so much to say. 

It was a merry little party, made 
doubly entertaining to Mr. Whifles by 
Miss Wynn’s strong leaning to his side 
in argument. So pleased, indeed, was 
he that he was led to compliment her 
on possessing uncommon sense, ‘‘ more 
sense than wot vou could find in a 
‘undred Barbarvs,’’ he declared. This, 
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however, was characterised as_ rash, 
seeing that he knew nothing about 
Barbara. 

‘* And I don’t want,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
name don’t stand for sense.”’ 

‘‘Names is nothing to go by,”’ said 
Mrs. Whiffles. ‘*‘ Supposin’ Miss Wynn 
was called Barbary instead of Maud, 
you wouldn’t go for to say as that'd 
make ’er any different? ’’ 

‘““P’raps not ’er,’’ he replied, ‘* but 
she ain’t Barbary, so there’s no use 
argying.’”’ 

Assuring Miss Wynn in a flattering 
speech that she would be regarded 
as a welcome visitor always, he 
prepared to leave, but he lingered so 
long at he door that Mrs. Whiffles was 
tempted to ask him whether it was 
‘““ early closin’ at the ‘ Saddler’s Arms,’ 
or wot.’’ As he still hesitated, she came 
to his rescue with a request to ‘‘ out 
with it, and not stand lookin’ like a 
ninny.”’ 

‘* | was just thinkin’,’’ he said, *‘ that 
if so be as Miss Wynn ’as a spare 
photygraph of ’erself, there’s a place on 
the parlour chimney-piece where it’d be 
an ornament,’’ and he closed the door 
quickly, but gently. 

Delighted with his master stroke of 
diplomacy, Mr. Whiffles repaired to the 
‘*Saddlers’ Arms’ to report progress. 
McWheeze, too, had a report to make 
that was even more progressive. 

‘*Strike when the iron’s ’ot’s my 
motto,’’ said Mac, ‘‘ whether it’s iron 
or anything else. Therefore, when I 
caught a certain party gazin’ thoughtful 
like at Albert’s portrait on the parlour 
table, I ses, ‘ Mac, now’s your chance 
for that county irrytation.’”’ 

‘** Nice boy, that,’ ses . 

‘**T was just admirin’ of ‘is face,’ 
ses she. ‘ Relation of yours?’ ’’ 

‘** Cousin-in-law,’ I ses, ‘as is just 
now causin’ me and ‘is father much 
anxiousness.’’’ 

*** How’s that?’ she asks.’’ 

‘** The lad‘s bewitched,’ I ses.” 

‘** Bewitched!’ she repeated, sur- 
prised-like.”’ 

‘** A artful minx of the name of 
Barbary ‘as cast ‘er spells at ’im,’ I ses, 
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‘and she’s arter lurin’ ’im away from 
‘is ’appy ’ome.’ ”’ 

“** Wot’s the witch like?’ she asks.’’ 

“** Don’t know,’ I ses, ‘ she’s too 
artful to show ’erself to anyone wot’s 
a judge of ’ossflesh, so to speak; but 
accordin’ to report, she’s a ’igh-steppin’ 
terror, with rollin’ eyes, and a mouth 
that ’ard there’s no pullin’ ’er straight.’ 
I thought I’d better pile it on while I 
was arter it.”’ 

Mr. Whiffles nodded approval. 

*** Wot a odd creature,’ she ses.’ 

*** Odd ain’t the word,’ I ses, ‘ she’s 
frightful, and I fancy she’s red ’air, 
though I couldn’t swear, not ’avin’ 
seen ’er, and if temper’s reckoned by 
the foot she’s more’n enough for two.’ 
It would ’ve done you good to ’ave ’eard 
that gal laugh at that, and look at ’er 
own mite of a foot, as much as to say 
the cap didn’t fit ’er.’’ 

‘“* If Albert was to see a ankle like 
that,’ I ses, ‘it would put the stopper 
on Barbary.’ ”’ 

‘** How’s that?’ she ses.’’ 

‘** Why, her feet would look like a 
camel’s arterwards,’ I ses, ‘ and be such 
a eyesore as ’e couldn’t stand.’ ”’ 

‘** If I ’ad a lover,’ she ses, ‘ 1 should 
say, love me, love my feet.’”’ 

‘** Course you would,’ 1 ses, ‘ and 
’e’d ‘ave a easy job, as Albert’d be the 
first to say if ’e was ’ere.’”’ 

‘** You quite interest me in Albert,’ 
she ses, ‘1 shall ’ave to see if I can’t 
cut ’is Barbary out.’ ”’ 

‘* I'd just time to tell ’er as she’d do 
a everlastin’ favour to the family—not 
to mention ’im—if she did, when Polly, 
’earing the larfin’, shoved ’er nose in, 
ond I ’ad to ’op it, but it looks like 
comin’ off.’’ 

While sharing Mac’s optimism, Mr. 
Whiffles refrained from being openly 
sanguine. That he was disposed to 
regard the matter in the light of prac- 
tical politics his next words proved. 

‘If it was to come off as you 
reckon,’”’ he said, ‘‘ it ain’t unlikely as 
I might find I ’adn’t no use for a piebald 
pig as somebody’s took a fancy to. It 
might come into my ’ead as the sty ain’t 
big enough for three.’’ And he was 
gone, leaving McWheeze rubbing his 
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hands at the prospect of a plump 
addition to his stock. 


* * * 


At tea Albert had got over the sulks 
so far as to be present, though not far 
enough to permit him to venture a 
remark to his. hard-hearted parent. 
From the mantlepiece, however, Miss 
Wynn smiled down upon the group, an 
alluring smile that Mr. Whiffles 
noticed Albert had a difficulty in keeping 
his eyes off, despite an air of indiffer- 
ence. 

‘*Wot I call a ’andsome face,’’ said 
Mr. Whiffies pointedly addressing his 
wife. 

‘* I’ve seen worse,’’ she said. 

‘And you'd ’ave to go a long way 
to find one to come up to it,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s sense in that face, sense 
without ‘aughtiness.’’ 

Mrs. Whiffles agreed. Albert was 
ostentatiously absorbed by the latest 
cricket news, seeing which Mr. Whiffles 
continued : 

** Sort o’ face as’d be welcome in any 
family—if there ‘appened to be a 
figger’ead in it as would catch ’er eye.’’ 

‘*Seems as if somebody’s caught 
your eye,’’ Mrs. Whiffles remarked. 

‘* Somebody ’as,’’ he returned. ‘I 
can tell a good article when I see it.”’ 

““You ain’t so clever but wot you 
might be took in,’’ she rejoined. 

** Not over that,’’ said Mr. Whiffles, 
indicating the portrait with so much 
vigour that he knocked it into the 
fender, from which it was promptly 
reclaimed by Albert. The alarm of 
that young man at the accident, and the 
tenderness with which he dusted the 
portrait on his coat sleeve, did not 
escape Mr. Whiffles, who hastened to 
share the humour with McWheeze. 

The farrier, however, was adminis- 
tering a counter irritant to a sick horse 
in a neighbouring village, and Mr. 
Whiffles, unable to settle down with 
such a weight on his mind went in quest 
of him, a piece of wanton impatience 
that forced him to consume his regula- 
tion allowance of the ‘‘ Saddler’s ”’ 
homebrewed at thrice the regulation 
speed, thereby raising the question as 
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SEATED SIDE BY SIDE ON THE TOP OF THE STILE. 


to whether he was ‘‘tryin’ to drown 
hisself, or only ’avin’ a bath.”’ 

Twilight had succumbed to moonlight 
when the conspirators met, and 
ramblers in the winding green lanes 
were few, and their voices audible for 
some distance, so that when a rippling 
feminine laugh smote the ears of Messrs. 
Whiffles and nephew, just as_ they 
approached a sharp bend, they had no 
difficulty in recognising it. 

‘*The county irrytation!’’ exclaimed 
Mac, pulling up. 

‘‘That’s wot it is,’ said Mr. 
Whiffles. ‘‘ Wot’s she doin’ ’ere at 
this time o’ night? It don’t look 
’ealthy.”’ 

*“It don’t. There’s a feller with ’er,’’ 
said Mac lugubriously, for the piebald 
pig was becoming visionary. 

‘*The deceitful minx; I’m glad I 
didn’t put much faith in ’er,’’ said Mr. 
Whiffles. 

** We'll get a bit nearer,’’ said Mac; 
‘* p’raps it ain’t ’er arter all.”’ 





‘Oh, ain’t it; ’ark at that,’’ said 
Mr. Whiffies, as the laugh rang out 
again. ‘‘It’d serve ’er right to creep 
up be’ind and listen.’’ 

As that was exactly Mac’s idea they 
were quickly in position to make 
out the pair seated snugly side by 
side on the top of the stile. The 
heads of the pair were close together, 
so close that the lady’s hat hid 
them both, and Mr. Whiffles groaned a 
note of disgust. Then came a surprise 
for the eavesdroppers. To escape from 
a playful castigation, the lady’s com- 
panion emerged for a moment 
beneath the hat, and displayed an un- 
mistakable silhouette. 

‘** Albert!’ exclaimed Mac in an 
excited whisper. 

‘The young rascal,’ was Mr. 
Whiffles comment. ‘‘ We better get 
out afore we’re spotted.’’ 

Mac, however, had no desire to hurry 
from such a piece of good fortune, and 
put a restraining hand on his uncle as 
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the cooing of the turtle doves recom- 
menced. 

‘* And don’t mention Barbara again,”’ 
the lady was saying. ‘‘I’ve told you 
that before. Barbara is done with, cut 
out, and if you care anything for me 
you’ll forget her.” 

‘* But I’m fond of Barbara,’’ 
Albert. 

‘Soft fool; wot did he want to say 
that for?’’ muttered Mr. Whiffles, and 
Mac had to nudge him to order. 

. “You'll get just as fond of Maud once 

Barbara’s out of your head,’’ said Miss 
Wynn. ‘Besides, if you want to 
please me you'll try and please your 
father.”’ 

“* Sense, that is,’’ said Whiffles. 

‘*Of course I want to please,’’ said 
Albert, “* but it’s hard to chuck Barbara 


said 


after all this time, and when we’re 
married—.”’ 

‘“T’ll see you don’t go back to 
Barbara then. What do you think? 


What would your father say?’’ 

** Seems to me my father is of mighty 
importance — more importance than 
me.”’ 

‘* No, he isn’t, jealous! But he’s a 
dear old boy, who ought to have mct 
me when he was seeking a wife (‘‘ ’ear, 
‘ear ’’’ from Mr. Whiffles), not but what 
he found a better, and I’m not going to 
have any big feet, and goggle eyes, 
and mouths too hard to kiss brought in 
to hurt his feelings.’’ 

Then for some seconds there was a 
commotion on the stile, and smothered 
sounds, the big hat leaving much to 
the imagination of the watchers below. 

‘*Only another twenty pounds,”’ said 
Albert breathlessly, ‘‘ and we shall have 
enough to feather our nest. Wish it 
was coming to-morrow.”’ 

‘* That would be off with the old love 
and on with the new with a vengeance, 
and you haven’t forgotten Barbara yet.”’ 

‘*T must confess it’s hard to forget 
the old love, but oe 

** Silly idiot,’> murmured Mr. 
Whiffles, getting Mac’s elbow again. 

‘* But what?” 

‘* But with you always near, I should 
forget quicker.’’ 
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‘‘ Well, every time Barbara comes 
into your head you must think of her 
big feet.’’ 


Giggling and more commotion 
followed, during which, to Mac’s 
disgust, Mr. Whiffles insisted on 
retreating. 


‘That gal’s a clipper,’’ said Mr. 
Whiffles, when, by making a brambly 
detour, they had passed the turtle doves 
unseen; ‘‘ Something told me she’d ’er 
‘ead screwed on right, and she ’as.’’ 

‘* Looks to me as if that sty of yours 
is getting a bit cramped,’’ said Mac, 
marvelling, however, that so much 
adhesiveness was not pronounced 
dangerous. 

‘* And no thanks to that boy o’ mine, 
either, the silly idiot,’’ said Mr. 
Whiffles; ‘‘ Wot did he want to bring 
in so much Barbary for? I could ’ave 
punched ’is ’ead every time I ’eard ’im.”’ 

Mac was too diplomatic to confess he 
could have done the same. 
’aven’t old ’eads,’’ he said. 

‘*But some of us ’ave,’’ said Mr. 
Whiffles, ‘‘ and I’m goin’ to borrer that 
*ere motto of your’s, and strike while 
the iron’s ’ot; it’ll never be ’otter.’’ 

Left with that puzzle, Mac pondered 
long and oft, with a haunting mistrust 
of Mr. Whiffles’s ability to handle hot 
iron without burning his fingers. Nor 
was his mind eased when a few days 
later Mr. Whiffles announced, in fewer 
words than nods and winks, that in 
making peace with Albert he had 
removed the ban on Barbara. 

Miss Wynn’s next visit took Mr. 
Whiffles by surprise. That he had 
prepared himself to be surprised is a 
detail. The surprise was there, and in 
such abundance that the mere fact of the 
lady’s arriving on the arm of Albert 
robbed him of speech, except to exclaim 
that he was blowed. What surprised 
him most was that the couple had met 
before, the information leaving him 
breathless again. Yet he beamed on 
them, and congratulated himself on 
being one too many for ‘“‘ that 
Barbary.’’ Adroitly bringing the con- 
versation round to outdoor exercise, he 
enlarged on the attractiveness of moonlit 
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green lanes, and went dangerously 
close to giving himself away by dwelling 
on the convenience of stiles as resting- 
places. 

Miss Wynn, however, was _ not 
herself. She was quiet and distraught, 
and Mr. Whiffles accused her of being 
lovesick. Fencing with the accusa- 
tion, she suggested the fresh air of the 
garden as a remedy, and chose Mr. 
Whiffles as a guide,because of his 
greater knowledge of gardening. 

But neither the fresh air nor Mr. 
Whiffles’ horticultural knowledge proved 
restorative. Her lack of vivacity set 
Mr. Whiffles wondering whether she was 
repenting of her bargain, and he, too, 
became serious at the prospect in that 
case of Barbary being taken back. For 
had he not withdrawn all opposition, 
indeed, expressed keen disappoint- 
ment at being too late to save Barbara 
from being thrown over? What if Albert 
took him at his word? The thought 
haunted him, and deepened his interest 
in Miss Wynn. 

‘* That ‘ere love pain of yours don’t 
seem to go off,’’ he said. 

She shook her head. ‘* It’s not love,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ it’s worry,’’ and she sighed 
wearily. 

‘* There ain't no difference,’’ he said, 
‘* Wot are you worryin’ about? ”’ 

‘*It’s that Barbara,’’ she _ replied 
dismally. 

His spirits rose. ‘Don’t you 
trouble about no Barbarys,’’ he said. 
‘* She off, off for ever, I ‘ad it straight 
from ’eadquarters.’’ 

‘** Ah, but you don’t know. She ought 
to be here instead of me.”’ 

Mr. Whiffles vigorously protested. 

‘*And when she heard about the 
twenty pounds you gave Albert, she—.”’ 

‘*Wot did he want to blab that to 
‘er for?’’ Mr. Whiffles growled. 

‘* Oh, he tells her everything he tells 
me.”’ 

‘* A thick’ead!”’ 

‘*S-sh, you musn’t. He can’t help 
it. And when she heard about that 
she made up her mind to come and let 
you into my true character, and ’’— 
with a very downcast expression— ‘and 
then you'll turn your back on me.”’ 
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‘You can knock that out of your 
‘ead. Nothing wot any Barbary can 
say’ll make any difference to me.’’ 

‘* Not if she shows me up as black 
as ink?” 

‘* Not if she was to make you out a 
nigger.”’ 

‘* Then I live in hope, because I know 
it’s your proud boast that when you 
once say a thing you stick to it.’’ 

‘It a ‘abit of mine.’’ 

‘* And a very good habit for me. So 
if you’re ready to hear what Barbara 
has to say I'll introduce her.” 

‘““ Wot, is she ‘ere? ”’ 

‘“‘ As close to you as I am. iI you 
look straight at me you can’t help seeing 
her.”’ 

Mr. Whiffles was bewildered, and 
looked everywhere but straight at her 
before light gleamed upon him, when, 
open-mouthed, he looked very straight. 

‘** You—you don’t mean to say you're 
‘er?’ he asked at length. : 

‘*And nobody else,’’ she replied, 
unable to control her merriment at the 
quaint figure he cut. ‘‘ And mind,” she 
said, becoming serious, ‘* you’re to be 
good, and not get cross while Barbara 
tells you all about it. You know what 
you promised.”’ 

[hen, with much arch humility, and 
many flattering appeals to Mr. Whiffles’ 
good nature, she laid bare the conspiracy 
for breaking down his unwarranted 
Opposition to Barbara as a daughter-in- 
law. 

He listened like one in a dream, only 
breaking in with a muttered threat 
when the parts played by his wife and 
her niece were touched upon. 

‘* And now,’’ she concluded, ‘* you’re 
going to forgive Barbara, Maud, and 
everybody else, like a dear good man, 
and we’ll live happily ever after.’’ 

What could he do with a pair of 
hands clutching his arms, and a pair of 
roguish eyes searching his own? 

Despite the presence of two amused 
ladies and an anxious young man at the 
back door, and McWheeze, interested 
in pigs with one eye and the dramatic 
situation with the other, he, without a 
word, gave her a kiss that could be 
heard all over the garden. 











IRISH TRAITS AND HUMOUR. 


By GADFLY. 


WELL-KNOWN writer of Erin 
A states that, judging from their 

proverbs, ‘‘ the early Irish were 
of a naturally joyous turn’”’; and that 
the earliest fragments of Ireland’s Folk- 
lore ‘* impress one with the idea that its 
originators were homely, cheerful, and 
mirthful.’’ Whether he be right in his 
inferences or not, the Irish native of 
these days has every one of these 
qualities, plus a riotous and vivid 


imagination, together with a pleasing” 


wit. 

Even at the present time the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain know very little 
about their joyous cousins of the 
Emerald Isle, and some are still under 
the delusion that the typical Irishman 
is the poor ignorant-looking fool 
depicted in comic papers, or a rowdy, 
whisky-bemused ruffian with an inces- 
sant desire for quarrelling and breaking 
heads. Such a view must the English- 
man have possessed who went to Ireland 
for a fortnight’s visit, and on his return 
remarked to a friend that the whole two 
weeks he had been there he had never 
met a real Irishman. 

One of the commonest delusions has 
to do with what people are pleased to 
term the Irishman’s ‘‘ brogue.’’ The 
general idea is that the Irish pronounce 
‘‘ee’’ and ‘‘ie’’ as ‘‘a’’ in day, and 
that they say ‘‘ kape’’ and “‘ praste’’ 
for keep and priest. It is principally 
the ‘‘ea”’ and ‘‘ei’’ that they pronounce 
“*a”’ as in ‘‘nate’’ for neat, but this 
pronunciation is in the main correct, for 
in early English these letters together 
were so sounded as in “ great’’ and 
‘“break,’’ and the old poets used 
actually to rhyme ‘‘ sea”’ with ‘‘ day.”’ 
Another peculiarity of the ‘‘ brogue ’’ is 
to pronounce ‘‘en’’ as ‘‘in.’’? Thus 
they say ‘‘ plinty’’ and ‘‘twinty’’ for 
‘“‘ plenty’ and ‘‘twenty.’’ However, 
these are very trifling points. The really 
important fact to remember is that the 
Irish as a whole are the best speakers 
of the king’s English in the world. 

In spite of their light-heartedness and 
extravagant humour, the Irish are a 
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very able and gifted people. The fact 
that Ireland itself has not been materi- 
ally more prosperous is due to social and 
economic reasons, which it is not within 
the province of this article to touch 
upon. It is sufficient to remark that as 
a race they are keen and intelligent 
politicians, of sound judgment, and 
great capacity. 

In spite of the growth of materialism, 
love in its highest form still remains the 
most important factor of existence. One 
of the curious paradoxes in the Irish 
character—one of the most paradoxical 
characters in the world—is that, though 
the Irish are, broadly speaking, the 
greatest and most genuine lovers in the 
world, yet marriages among the poor 
classes are often of the most material 
kind, and arranged by the parents. 
Ofteri, because the fathers cannot agree 
on the terms of the marriage, that is to 
say, the dowry which is to accompany 
the son or daughter, the proposed mar- 
riage is broken off and the decision is 
generally acquiesced in by the prospec- 
tive bride and bridegroom. The bone of 
contention is sometimes of the most 
trifling nature, such as a piece of furni- 
ture or a five pound note. This phase of 
the Irish character, a phase which I 
like to imagine as due to a foreign 
importation, is aptly illustrated by the 
following true story. Two fathers were 
arranging the terms of a_ proposed 
marriage between their respective chil- 
dren. Everything had been arranged 
satisfactorily save in regard to a certain 
table which the father of the boy wished 
the girl’s to include in the dowry which 
was to go with her. The father of the 
prospective bridegroom made a _ last 
appeal to the obdurate father and said, 
“Tim, will you not throw in the table?’’ 
‘* Divil the bit 0’ me will do it,’’ was the 
emphatic answer. ‘‘ Thin,’’ said the 
irate father of the boy, ‘‘ the divil a bit 
o’ me son your daughter will get !’’ 

The following little dialogue, which 
was overheard between an eager lover 
and a hard-hearted father, displays, too, 
a quaint materialism: 
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‘* Well, Mr. Hickey,” said the lover; 
‘““any chance of getting Mag this 
shrove?”’ 

‘‘Arrah, take your time, Peter 
Meehan. Shure the heifer is young. 
In any case I could not spare her till | 
get in the praties.”’ 

But then there is the other kind of 
wooing and marriage more compatible 
with the true Irish heart and tongue. A 
writer has very deliciowsly written in 
regard to the Irishman, that ‘‘ nothing 
more melting and musical than his 
brogue ever dissolved a female heart.’’ 
This is true. Half the fascination of his 
blarney lies in his brogue. Both the 
lassies and the laddies use the most 
wonderful and tender terms of endear- 
ment, terms that are as soft and warm 
as the rays of the summer sun. How 
honey-sweet are such terms as ‘* cush- 
la machree’’ (the pulse of my heart); 
‘*vick machree’’ (soul of my heart); 
‘*manim as thee hu’’ (my soul’s within 
you); ‘‘mavourneen dheelish’’ (my 
sweet darling)! 

The Irishman is proverbialiy a lady 
enchanter. A writer has described him, 
rather more truly than delicately, as “‘ a 
walking honeycombe that every woman 
who sees him wishes to have a lick at.” 
1 suppose few would deny that he is the 
greatest and most adept payer of com- 
pliments in the world. And the compli- 
ments are generally so charming and 
inoffensive because they are natural and 
spontaneous, and have none of the false 
ring of laboured flattery. This applies 
to all classes of Erin’s sons. In spite 
of its extravagance, how really delicate 
and insinuating is the compliment, ‘‘And 
I wish I was in jail for stealin’ ye.” 
The Irish lover, in spite of his passion- 
ate nature, generally takes his defeat in 
love very well. A young man was 
madly enamoured of a charming colleen 
who did not favour his suit. One night 
the lassie had to inform her passionate 
admirer that she had plighted her troth 
to a more fortunate suitor. The rejected 
gossoon’s natural gallantry rose superior 
to all other feelings, and he simply held 
her hand and said, ‘‘ Wiska, thin, I wish 
you’d been born twins, so that I could 
have had half of yez.’’ 

The Irish colleen very rarely takes 
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the initiative in suggesting to her lover 
that marriage is too long deferred. And 
if she does it is with a naiveté and charm 
which strip the suggestion of any im- 
modesty, as the foiiowing incident 
shows: A young man had been wooing 
a girl for some considerable time, but 
lacked the courage to definitely fix the 
happy day. One evening, when they 
were Out courting together, whilst he 
was talking vaguely of the future, the 
girl shyly whispered, ‘*‘ Ah, if you wor 
me, Jack, and I wor you, I wud have 
been married long ago.”’ 

Often the woman—and I believe this 
is not peculiar to Ireland—is driven to 
make some excuse for marrying the man 
of her choice. One Irishwoman, being 
asked, ‘‘ What did ye see in Jim that 
made ye ,tie yerself to him?’’ quaintly 
replied, ‘‘ Shure, he was tormintin the 
life out o’ me, followin’ me _ every- 
where, an’ I just married the omadaun 
(fool) to get rid o’ him.”’ 

A good deal of the Irish humour, 
which so much adds to the gaiety of 
nations, is unconscious. ‘That is to say, 
at the time he is speaking, at any rate, 
the Irishman is often unaware that he 
has made any amusing utterance. This 
arises through a curious twist in the 
mind which somebody has so adequately 
described as ‘‘a re-action against the 
despotism of fact.’’ It is to this happy 
twist that we owe those mixed and 
droll utterances known as ‘‘ bulls,’’ so 
peculiarly associated with the Irish 
character. Here are two stories which 
illustrate what I term, for want of a 
better expression, the natural and crude 
‘“‘bull.’”’ A gentleman who had been 
away from his home in Ireland for some 
time, on his return, met near his home 
a well-known local character of rather 
an unsavoury reputation. To tease him, 
the gentleman said, ‘‘ Well, Mick, I’ve 
heard some queer stories of your doings 
lately.’’ 

‘* Och, don’t believe thim, surr ’’; re- 
plied Mick; ‘‘ Shure half the lies told 
about me by the naybours isn’t thrue.’’ 

The other anecdote relates to two 
men who were walking from Wexford to 
Dublin. When they reached Bray, both 
were extremely tired and exhausted. On 
inquiring how much further it was to 
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Dublin, they were very disheartened on 
hearing that they had yet twelve miles 
to walk before they would arrive at their 
destination. 

‘*Be me sowl,’’ said one of them, after 
a little thought, ** shure it’s but six miles 
apiece ; let us walk on.”’ 

This last is an extremely good example 
on account of it naive simplicity. ‘Lhe 
following is a rather more elaborate 
specimen of a bull. A man was leaving 
a hairdresser’s shop in Dublin when the 
proprietor offered him some hair wash. 
‘** What sort of stuff is it?’’ asked the 
customer. ‘* Oh, it’s grand stuff,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘ It’s a sort of multum in 
parvo, the less you take of it the better.”’ 

One can hardly leave the subject of 
‘* bulls’’ without giving a specimen of 
the type of bull made by their greatest 
creator, Sir Boyle Roche. In the course 
of a speech on the French invasion into 
Ireland, he said :—‘* Mr. Speaker, if we 
once permitted the villainous French 
masons to meddle with the buttresses 
and walls of our ancient constitution, they 
would never stop nor stay away, sir, till 
they brought the foundation stone tum- 
bling down about the ears of the nation.’’ 
And further remarked, ‘‘ Here, perhaps, 
sirs, the murderous Marshellaw men 
(Marseillais) would break in, cut us into 
mincemeat, and throw our bleeding 
heads upon that table, to stare us in the 
face.”’ 

All imaginative nations are rich in 
picturesque oaths, and the Irish are no 
exception to the rule. The children of 
Erin in nothing display their imaginative 
powers more than in their swearing. I 
do not mean obscene cursing, though, 
no doubt, even in that form of swearing, 
they shine brilliantly. A writer has re- 
marked, concerning the Irishman’s 
power of swearing, that. ‘‘ Every oath 
with him is an epic—pure poetry, 
abounding with humour, pathos, and the 
highest order of invention and talent.’’ 
Unlike other people, he will swear by 
the article nearest at hand, whatever it 
may chance to be. He will emphasise 
the truth of a statement he has made, 
and which has been doubted thus :— 
‘‘Arrah, nonsense! By this pipe in my 
hand, it’s as thrue ’ or, ‘‘ By the 
stool I’m sittin’ on, it is; an’ what more 
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would you have from me, barrin’ I take 
my book oath of it?’’ And though he 
probably knows that nobody is in- 
fluenced in his belief by any such 
oaths, yet he gives them with all 
assurance and confidence as though they 
absolutely established the veracity of his 
statements beyond question. He also 
has a curious habit of increasing the 
number of objects he is swearing by to 
give greater weight to his utterances. 
Thus, he will swear by the ‘‘ Crass o’ 
Christ’’ in the first instance to emphasise 
the truth of his remarks; then, if his 
veracity is questioned, he will probably 
say, ‘‘ By the five crasses o’ Christ it’s 
the truth I’m tellin’ yez.’’ It is a well 
recognised fact that the more emphatic 
he is the less likely is an Irishman’s 
statement to be true. It is really wonder- 
ful the innumerable and extraordinarily 
varied oaths the ‘‘ bhoys’’ use as they 
sit ‘‘ cracking ’’ together. One moment 
a man will be swearing ‘‘By the contints 
of all the books that were ever opened 
or shut, it’s as thrue as the sun to the 
dial ’’ ; and the next be emphasising the 
truth of his assertion ‘‘ By the piper that 
played before Moses.”’ 

When irate with any person, he ex- 
presses his contempt and ill wishes for 
the offending mortal in no less pictur- 
esque language. It is quite a common 
thing to hear such curses as ‘*‘ May bad 
luck attind ye all the days of your life”’ ; 
‘“‘High hanging to yez’’ ; ‘‘Hard feeding! 
to yez’’; ‘‘ May your last dance be a 
hornpipe in the air’’; a delicate way of 
saying, ‘‘May you be _ hanged!” 
Though, as a rule, perfectly indifferent 
to the curses of his fellows, yet he has a 
superstitious horror of the curse of the 
mendicant, or widow or orphan, though 
generally speaking, they have little 
occasion to curse the Irishman, for he 
has a very soft heart and great sym- 
pathy for those in distress; he is especi- 
ally kind and generous to widows and 
orphans. Probably the Irish mendicant 
is one of the most poetic and emphatic 
cursers in the world. To hear him roll 


out in his rich brogue, ‘‘ May you melt 
off the earth like snow off a ditch ’’; or, 
as another version has it, ‘‘ May you 
melt like butter before a summer sun!”’ 
because you have refused to give him 
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alms, is sufficient to make you change 
your mind and relent. 

There is a superstition in Ireland that 
a curse lingers in the air seven years, 
and that when the guardian angel aban- 
dons the person against whom it was 
hurled, it falls on him or her. Fortun- 
ately, a blessing may cancel a curse. 
Thus it is often remarked of a person 
who has suffered a sudden misfortune, 
‘* He has had some poor body’s curse ”’ ; 
but if a person has had a narrow escape 
from some calamity, ‘‘ He has had some 
poor body’s blessing.”’ 

To my mind, it is in the law court 
that the Irishman’s powers of wit and 
humour and imaginative qualities can be 
best appreciated. The average Irish- 
man loves to be in a law case. As a 
witness, he is superb. Often he affects 
an air of stupidity, but woe betide the 
lawyer or official who is taken in by 
his appearance, and treats him as a 
simple, for it is ten chances to one that 
the witness will, with the most innocent 
air imaginable, set the court roaring at 
his unfortunate interrogator. The 
manner in which he almost invariably 
puts the query addressed to him back to 
his interlocutor is inexpressibly droll. 
However badly things may be going 
against him in court he never seems to 
be daunted; his resources when he is 
hard pressed seem almost inexhaustible, 
and the ingenuity he displays in ac- 
counting for, and in attempting to 
explain away, hard and damning facts is 
perfecting marvellous. Once I was in 
court when an Irishman was being tried 
for burglary. The prisoner had sworn 
that on the evening and at the hour when 
the felony was committed he was having 
supper with his family at his home. The 
counsel, cross-examining,put to him some 
queries concerning his relationship with 
a certain man. Among other questions 
the prisoner was asked whether he had 
not been with this man on the night of 
the crime at a certain restaurant. ‘‘That 
I was, surr,’’ admitted the prisoner. 
“‘And what were you doing there?”’ 
queried the counsel. 

** Havin’ some supper, ver honner,”’ 
was the reply. 

** But,’’ said the counsel, ‘‘ you swore 
that you had supper at home with your 
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family on that night.’’ 

‘‘ That’s thrue, yer honner,’’ replied 
the unabashed prisoner. ‘‘I had two 
suppers that night. I always take as 
many suppers as I can get.”’ 

This is a very poor instance of his 
readiness in answering, but the point is 
that most people, save an Irishman, 
would have been nonplussed and tongue- 
tied in such a predicament. 

The following story is an excellent 
example of how smart the more intelli- 
gent Irishman can be at tantalizing 
counsel when under cross-examination. 
A barrister was trying to elicit from an 
unwilling son of Erin where he was on 
a certain night. 

‘* Where were you, sir, this night?”’ 
asked the lawyer. 

“This night!’’ exclaimed paddy. 
‘*Och! but ’tis you’re the larned man 
entirely! Sure this-night isn’t kum yit, 
man. I suppose you mane that night?’’ 

‘** Well, let it be that night to please 
you,”’ said the counsel good-humouredly. 
‘* | suppose you were abroad that night 
doing nothing ?’’ 

‘** Before I answer you, will you tel 
me what’s nothing?’’ was the reply. 

‘* What is it yourself?’’ said counsel. 

‘It’s a footless stocking without a 
leg,’’ was the triumphant answer. 

In examining an Irishman a lawyer 
has to be very careful how he puts his 
question. If there is but half a chance 
to read two meanings into a question, 
the Irish witness will answer it more 
with reference to its wording than the 
actual intention of his interlocutor. 
Thus a man charged with shooting at 
a person with intent to injure was asked 
by counsel examining him, ‘‘ On the 
virtue of your solemn oath, what did you 
get the weapon for?’’ referring to the 
revolver used by the prisoner. Of course 
he meant for what purpose did the 
accused man purchase the firearm, but 
the latter, reading a different meaning in 
the question, replied, ‘‘ On the vartue of 
my solemn oath, I got it for three-and- 
ninepence.”’ 

Irishmen often display a very pretty 
wit in the names they sometimes give 
things. An excellent instance of this 
form of humour, which came out in pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate, is the 
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following: A man was summoned for 
not paying a debt which he owed. On 
being questioned on the matter, he ex- 
cused himself for not paying back the 
money he had borrowed on the ground 
that it was only ‘‘a Kathleen Mavourneen 
loan.”’ 

‘‘What in the world is that?’’ asked 
the magistrate. 

‘*QOh! That’s what we call some loans 
down in our parts, ver honner—‘ It may 
be for years and it may be for ever’ 
sort,’’ explained the debtor. 

A fine characteristic of the Irish is 
their independence. There is nothing of 
the fawning sycophant-in the true Irish 
nature. Probably it is owing to this 
trait in their character that often the 
very poor are very outspoken in their 
criticism of any charity that they re- 
ceive. The following is an amusing 
instance: A poor woman was advised by 
a kind-hearted body to avail herself of 
a free distribution of soup which, it must 
be frankly admitted, was of a very poor 
quality. ‘‘Do you call that stuff soup?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Why, ye only get a quart 
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of wather and boil it down to a pint to 
make it strong.”’ 

Usually their wit and humour is of the 
most good-natured description, but, of 
course, when angry, the natural wit of 
the Irishman becomes a light rapier 
with which he can pain and exasperate 
the object of his wrath to fury. One 
form of wit in which Irishmen are very 
clever is in epigrams. The following 
on a surly porter which I recently came 
across struck me as being rather happy. 
It runs :— 

“What a pity Hell’s gates are not kept by 
O’Flinn! 

The surly old dog would let nobody in!”’ 

What a pity, indeed! 

I will conclude my few and all too 
inadequate words on the most lovable 
race in the world by giving the famous 
Irish greeting, which runs :— 

‘May the Saints protect ye, 

And sorrow neglect ye. 

And bad luck to the one that doesn’t respect 

ee; 

And "the top of the mornin’ to all that belong 

to ye, 

Long life to yerself. 

That’s the end of my song to ye.” 
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Communion. 
By CHARLOTTE PIDGEON. 


Here is the river where we watched 
the ceaseless 
Ebbing and flowing; here we breathed 
Love’s vow. 
There are the woods whose shadows 
bridge the waters, 
But where art thou? 
Here is the spot made sacred by 
remembrance; 
Then it was all that heaven can ever be. 
Now in my loneliness it draws me 
nearer— 
Nearer to thee. 


Faint echoes of our bliss the river 
murmurs, 
Sometimes when Earth-life backward, 
backward drifts. 
And from the past, the clouds that hid 
Love’s glory 
Dear Memory lifts. 


Thy smile to-day shines clearer than 
the king-cups 

Crowding the meadows on the wood- 
land slope. 

Those clouds afloat across the sky are 
symbols 


Of my fond hope. 


A breeze across my cheek is_ softly 


stealing, 


So warm, so sweet! 


near! 


It is thy spirit 


And in the whisperings through the 
trembling grasses 


Thy voice I hear. 
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A SUDDEN TEMPTATION. 


By MABEL C. DUDGEON. 


the Windsor Hotel with a vague 

- shadow of pain in her large grey 
eyes. ‘ 

She was staying at this hotel with her 
brother, a subaltern in the Gordon 
Highlanders, for the last week of his 
leave. And the time was fast slipping 
away. Only two more days before he 
was to start with his regiment for South 
Africa. 

The sudden striking of a clock roused 
the girl with a start, and as the last 
stroke of four died away she looked 
straight down into the street. 

‘IT wonder where Hugh can be!” 
she said aloud to _ herself. ** He 
promised to be back in twenty minutes— 
and that was exactly two hours ago.”’ 

Even as she wondered she saw two 
men crossing the street directly facing 
her window. They glanced up simul- 
taneously and she nodded to them both. 

The one was Lieutenant Hugh Hay, 
tall and broadly built, and he carried 
himself with military erectness. His 
companion was of rather more than the 
medium height of man, with a quiet, 
strong face, deep set eyes that often wore 
an ironical look, and the broad expanse 
of brow of a genius. But between his 
shoulders was a disfiguring hump which 
had earned for him the title of ‘‘ the 
hunchback.’’ <A soubriquet that had 
clung to him through the thirty-five 
years of his life. Sir Keith Bowie was 
his name, one both known and esteemed 
in the literary world. 

‘“What a curious coincidence it 
seems!’’ reflected the girl, ‘‘ that Sir 
Keith should by chance have arrived in 
London and put up at this hotel the very 
day that we did. How oddly he looked 
at me when I asked him why he had 
returned from abroad so much earlier 
than he had purposed doing.’’ 

At that moment the door opened and 
she turned to see her brother enter. 


INDSEY stood by a window of 





‘““You have been a long twenty 
minutes, Hugh,’’ she said with the 
faintest soupgon of reproach in her 


voice; ‘‘ But is anything the matter? ”’ 
She broke off on noticing the wan 
harassed look his features wore. 

‘** A racking headache, nothing more,”’ 
he answered with a curtness which 
allowed of no rejoiner. But his eyes 
avoided hers. And crossing to the fire 
he stood staring into the red coals with 
an elbow resting on the mantelpiece. 

‘*I was unavoidably detained,’’ he 
went on after a moment’s pause. ‘* The 
man 1 went to see was out, so I waited 
at his club for over an hour but he never 
turned up.’’ 

““ Where did you meet Sir Keith?”’ 
asked Lindsey from the depths of an 
easy chair. 

‘*A few yards down the street. He 
was on his way to the Stores but will 
be back here by five, worse luck, as he 
wants me to go to the Carlton with him 
to make a call. __I tried to get out of 
it but he wouldn’t take no for an 
answer.”’ 

‘* Did he mention his loss to you? ”’ 
she said. 

‘* No; what has he lost? ’’ questioned 
Hugh in a harsh unnatural voice. 

‘‘ Eight bank notes each for one 
hundred pounds. He told me he feels 
convinced he put them into his desk 
yesterday, but when he went to it after 
lunch to-day they were not there.’’ 

‘* For the very likely reason that he 
put them somewhere else,’’ rejoined her 
brother with a forced laugh.  ‘‘ Since 
my earliest recollection Sir Keith has 
been given to stowing away things in 
every conceivable nook and corner only 
to forget the next moment where they 
are.”’ 

‘* Well, luckily for him each note bears 
a mark by which it can be traced.’’ 

Hugh gave a sudden start and a cold 
moisture stood on his brow and lips. 
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With nervous fingers he searched his 
coat for a handkerchief. As he drew 
it from an inner pocket something fell on 
to the rug unnoticed by him, but not by 
her. 

She bent forward and an exclamation 
of horror rose to her lips. 

“* See what you have dropped, Hugh,” 
she said in a voice curiously unlike her 
own. 

He wheeled sharply round and his 
face grew suddenly livid as he saw the 
missing notes in her hand. 

““You won’t betray me, Lindsey,’’ 
he cried hoarsely; ‘‘ Exposure would 
mean ruin and disgrace.”’ 

The girl leapt to her feet, her eyes 
flashing. 

‘‘ There are others besides yourself 
to suffer if it were known that you were 
a thief,’ she cried in bitter con- 
temptuous tones. 

*“You can’t despise me more than I 
despise myself,’’ he said miserably. 
‘“*T wish to God I could wipe out what 
I have done, but that’s no more possible 
than for a leopard to change his spots.”’ 
And the boy (for he looked little more 
in spite of his twenty-three years) flung 
himself on a chair and buried his head 
in his hands. 

At sight of his distress all her anger 
melted away and she felt only pity. 
After all, whatever he had done she 
must stand by him. He was her 
brother, younger than herself by three 
vears. And he had always turned to 
her, always. Even as children she had 
borne the burden of his boyish peccadil- 
loes rather than any blame should fall to 
his share. No, not for all the world could 
she forsake him in his hour of need. 

When next she spoke it was in a 
gentle tone. 

** Hugh, let us talk the matter over. 
I will help you if I can.” 

““You mean this, Lindsey? ”’ 
covering his face. 

She nodded. ‘*T have never yet 
broken my word. But be frank, Hugh. 
keep nothing back.’’ 

“IT will tell you all from the very 
beginning,’’ he said. ‘‘ Do not speak 
till all is told.’’ 


un- 
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She sat down and looked studiously 
away from him as he clenched his hands 
on the arms of his chair forcing the 
words out of himself. 

‘‘A week ago I lost eight hundred 
pounds at bridge. The stakes were 
high and we bet on the rubber. The 
winner was the man I have just been 
to see. I went with the intention of 
giving him those notes, but my inten- 
tion was frustrated through his not being 
at his club. He threatened me with 
exposure the very night I lost, unless | 
settled up before the week was out. And 
how to do so has haunted me, knowing 
it was useless to apply to father for 
money, since he is completely under the 
sway of our step-mother. She would 
veto any suggestion on his part to help 
me. Well, yesterday afternoon when 
you and I were having tea in Sir Keith’s 
room I saw him take those notes one 
by one out of his letter case, fold them 
together and put them in that small 
black ebony box that he brought from 
India long ago. And as I watched 
him an insatiable craving took hold of 
me to get them into my possession. 
Fate seemed to play into my hands. He 
placed the box back on the table close 
to where I was sitting. And a few 
minutes later while he was deep in con- 
versation with you at the far end of the 
room, I yielded to the sudden tempta- 
tion that had come to me, relying on his 
absentmindedness on not being found 
out. That is all except that 
I would sooner lose my life than that Sir 
Keith should learn what I have done.’’ 

‘* The only way to prevent his doing 
so,’’ said the girl slowly, ‘‘ would be to 
replace the notes in the box before he 
goes to it again. And I could do 
that,’’ she added, ‘‘ when he leaves with 
you for the Carlton.’’ 

““T can never repay you for your 
goodness to me, Lindsey,’’ rejoined her 
brother in a voice charged with feeling. 
*“ But come what may, I’ll never give 
you cause to be ashamed of me again.”’ 

With these words ringing in her ears 
Lindsey, twenty minutes later, made 
her way into Sir Keith’s room where a 
log fire was fitfully burning, fast sinking 
into ashes, 
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She crossed to the table and switching 
on the light of the lamp, took hold of 
the small ebony box that, as a child, had 
been a source of endless wonder to her 
until she had been initiated into the 
intricacies of the spring. 

It yielded to her touch now, and she 
was in the act of replacing the notes 
when a sound like a sigh disturbed her. 

Glancing up a cold shiver ran through 
her as she saw Sir Keith standing in the 
doorway. 
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For a long moment he stared dumbly 
at her, watching the exquisite shadow 
of her lashes on her cheeks, the perfect 
oval of her face and chin. ‘‘ Then the 
flawless type of her beauty was not a 


true index to her character.’’ The 
thought struck him like a blow. 
It was horrible, incredible, to think 


that she, whom he had always regarded 
as the first among women, should have 
stooped to soil her hands for those paltry 
notes. Yet there was neither anger nor 
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‘*I thought you were out,’’ she said 


in a low voice. 


‘‘IT was,’ he rejoined, ‘‘but I 
returned to get my card case.”’ 
Her eyes fell beneath his grave 


enquiring glance, while every pulse in 
her body beat painfully. 

But she stood white and rigid in her 
soft blue trailing gown with the glow 
of the lamp touching the rich coils of 
her bronze hair to a tint of molten gold. 





THROUGH 





HER AS SHE SAW SIR KEITH. 


contempt in his heart, only an infinite 
compassion, a great strong love that 
nothing could kill. He even condoned 
her fault. 

‘* What must you think of me?’’ she 
broke out at last with a bitter sob in 
her throat. 

His face went as white as hers and he 
drew near to her. 

‘* The same as I have always done,”’ 
he answered in a strangely quiet voice; 
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‘* Heaven knows you are more to me 
than all else in the world, Lindsey ; give 


me the right to help you be my 
wife.” 
She gasped with sudden surprise 


and kept her eyes lowered, ashamed for 
him to see the joy his words had given 
her. 

Then she said slowly: ‘‘ You ask me 
to be your wife when you can but think 
I have sunk to the level of a common 
thief? ’” 

‘I. think of nothing except that I 
love you with all the strength that is 
in me,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘ To marry you 
has been the dream of my life.”’ 

‘** Don’t say any more, I entreat you,”’ 
she cried with tears in her voice; ‘‘ I 
cannot be your wife.’’ 

And he, thinking his deformity was the 
cause of her decision, turned away with 
a smothered sigh. 

At that moment the door that was a 
little ajar was pushed further open, and 
Hugh came into the room. He glanced 
from his sister to the baronet, and went 
slowly up to him. 

‘* Sir Keith knows all, Hugh,’’ she 


panted with quickened breath. ‘‘ There 
is nothing for you to tell.’’ 
‘*] must speak, Lindsey,’’ was the 


hoarse reply ; ‘‘ I have sunk low, but not 
low enough to let you be the scapegoat 
for my sin. It was I who took your 
bank notes, Sir,’’ Hugh went on, 
flushing to the roots of his hair. Then 
he told the whole story almost word for 
word as he had told his sister. 

After a tense pause Sir Keith placed 
his hands on the boy’s shoulders. 

‘* Let us make a compromise, Hugh. 
I will agree to pay your debt; the 
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condition, the sine qua non, | make is 
that you never touch a card again. 

‘*T give you my word of honour I will 
never do so,’’ said Hugh in a tone that 
carried conviction with it. ‘* But,’’ his 
face twitching painfully, ‘‘I don’t 
deserve your generosity.”’ 

‘* 1 am glad it lies in my power to help 
you,’’ rejoined Sir Keith kindly. ‘* And 
now,”’ he added, ‘‘ I should like a word 
with your sister.’’ 

A second later the two were alone. 

‘* How can I thank you for what you 
have done? ”’ she said in a voice that 
thrilled with emotion. 

A sudden flush swept over his dark 
face, and he reached out and took both 
her hands in his. 

‘* By never refusing me your friend- 
ship,’ he rejoined quietly. ‘‘It was 
worse than selfish of me with my 
deformity to ask you to be my wife. 
Forget that I ever did so.’’ 

‘* Suppose I don’t want to forget. 
What then?’’ she asked in trembling 
accents. 

A marvellous sense of lightness flowed 
in his veins as he caught the meaning 
of her words. 

For all reply he gathered her closely 
to him and rained hot kisses on her face. 
Then suddenly he drew back a little, 
fixing her with a keen look. 

‘* Were you speaking as your heart 
bids you, Lindsey?’ he said thickly. 
‘* For God’s sake don’t take me out of 
pity; I could forgive anything but 
that.’’ 

‘““Then you will have nothing 
forgive,”’ 
smiles 


to 
she breathed, tears in her eyes, 
trembling round her mouth. 


‘*T am yours, yours, yours.’’ 
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, By VIOLE 


think that what I am 


DO not 
setting out to relate can properly 
be described as a ghost Story. 

Certainly it is not one in the sense which 
I should have considered legitimate as 


a boy, when spirits had perfectly well- 
defined methods of thought and action, 
and were bounded by convention just as 
much as we ourselves. 

However, nowadays people no longer 
speak of ghost stories. They cal] them 
‘ psychical experiences,’’ although I am 
afraid that I have not a very clear idea 
of what this expression means. Perhaps 
my story may come into that category ; 
I really cannot say. 

In any case, it seems to me that there 
was a great deal of method in what hap- 
pened, which is more than could be 
asserted of a good many of the spiritual- 
istic demonstrations and materialisations 
which have been described to me at one 
time and another. 

I am quite sure that nobody could call 
me neurotic or even imaginative, and 
the same may be said of my brother 
Cecil and of ‘Hayward Eden, who will 
both vouch for the truth of everything 
which I have written. 

We all three heard the same things 
with equal clearness. There is no more 
question of hallucination in this case 
than in the most commonplace events of 
everyday life, although I am bound to 
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confess that I cannot explain what 
occurred in any ordinary way. 

There is another man who is very inti- 
mately connected with my story, but his 
testimony is necessarily hardly as reli- 
able as that of the rest of us; later on, 
you will understand what I mean. 

We were all three staying with 
Charles Haverton. Cecil and I are his 
cousins, and Hayward Eden is a doctor, 
and one of our oldest friends. At that 
time we were all very young and, in our 
own opinions, of course, very wise. 

Charlie was the rich man of our little 
fellowship, and we had spent a delight- 
ful week at his fine old country house, 
shooting by day and yarning round the 
smoke-room fire for hours at night 
about every imaginable and unimagin- 
able subject. 

We had almost reached 
our visit. The last day’s shooting was 
over, and we were all feeling in that 
most comfortable mood induced by a 
hot bath and an excellent dinner after 
a thorough soaking. 

I, for one, was disinclined to stir a 
step further than was necessary in order 
to reach the smoke-room fire. 

As we loitered in the hall on our way 
thitherwards, Charlie gave a sudden ex- 
clamation. 

“* Oh, I say!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I'd 
entirely forgotten something. I shall be 
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obliged to go out again for a bit.”’ 

We assailed him with questions and 
disapproving comment. 

“It’s Vickers, my gamekeeper,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘I must go down and see 
him. I only heard just before dinner 
that the poor chap has had an accident, 
and hurt his leg. He'll be laid up for 
some time, I’m afraid. I won't be gone 
long. It will take no time just to run 
down there and back; it is quite close.” 

‘It’s a beastly night,’’ said Cecil, as 
he surveyed the weather from the front 
door. 

‘That won’t hurt me. I’m _ not 
sugar or salt, as my old nurse used to 
say. I expect that I shall be back in 
half-an-hour or less.’’ 

Swinging into his overcoat, Charlie 
was gone, and we heard the sound of 
his steps, quick and decisive, on the 
gravelled drive. 

We wandered lazily into the smoke- 
room, and established ourselves in the 
most comfortable chairs round the fire. 
Our conversation strayed in a desultory 
way from one thing to another for per- 
haps three-quarters of an hour. 

It was certainly a miserable night. 
The-wind battered and shook at the 
large French windows as though deter- 
mined to force an entrance. 

At intervals great flurries of rain 
drove against the panes, or hissed down 
the chimney on to the blazing logs. 

** Poor old Charlie,’’ remarked Eden, 
sympathetically, but somewhat drowsily. 
“I’m afraid he can’t be enjoying him- 
self.’’ 

‘* Jolly decent of him to go at all,” 
rejoined Cecil. ‘‘I would ——’’ 

What my brother would have done 
was never known, for at that moment 
our attention was simultaneously dis- 
tracted. 

There was a lull in the storm, and 
for an instant the night was very still. 
There was no sound except the steady 
dripping of the rain. 

I must tell you that a flight of steps 
led down from a little stone terrace out- 
side the smoke-room into a_ kind of 
walled garden. I suppose that this 
enclosure was about twenty-five yards in 
length, and it was bisected by a gravel 
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path, which led from the foot of the 
steps to a door in the wall, which opened 
directly into the park. 

It was a short cut which we often 
used to get into the house, and the 
sound which had attracted our attention 
was the click of the latch of this door. 

We listened in the positive expecta- 
tion that it would be instantly followed 
by the crunch of Charlie’s boots on the 
gravel path as he returned. 

Nothing of the sort occurred. For 
several minutes there was no further 
sound from the garden. 

‘* Now I could have sworn that the 
garden door was opened,’’ I said at 
last. ‘* But perhaps it was only the 
wind.”’ 

I rose as I spoke, and went towards 
the French window. Somehow I felt 
oddly restless and uneasy. At that in- 
stant the wind and rain swept down 
again with increased violence. 

I opened the window with some diffi- 
culty, and, flinging it wide, stood peer- 
ing out into the wet darkness. 

The glow of the smoke-room lamp lit 
up the terrace and a short space of the 
gravel path. Beyond that all was abso- 
lute blackness, and I could see nothing 
in the direction of the postern door. 

Then a faint sound came to me 
through the storm. Somebody or some- 
thing had moved on the gravel path 
away there amongst the shadows. 

I spoke over my shoulder to the 
others. 

‘* It is he, after all, I believe,’’ I said. 
And then, calling down into the garden: 
‘“Ts that you, Charlie?’’ 

There was no answer. The dead 
silence lasted for some minutes. Then 
it was broken by another sound—a 
sound the meaning of which it took me 
an instant to realise. I listened intently ; 
then I knew what it was. 

Someone was dragging himself along 
the gravelled path towards the terrace 
with difficulty—aye, and with pain, for 
at that moment there came a groan, 
which seemed to freeze my blood. 


I turned to the others in horror, but 
there was no need for me to speak. 
They had both heard that groan, and 
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Cecil was already at my side, white- 
faced and anxious. 

‘*I say, what’s that?’ he 
‘* Charlie must have hurt himself. 
pass, Jack. 
happened.’’ 

He pushed me aside, and ran down 
the steps, out of the radius of light into 
the darkness beyond. 

We heard his footfalls pass down the 
path and stop. For-an instant there 
was no sound, although we expected 
momentarily that Cecil would call out, 
or speak to whoever was there. 

Then we saw a match struck, and 
caught the glow of it shielded by his 
hand as he moved from side to side. 

He called back to us after that, and 
there was a queer note in his voice. 

* Jack—Eden—I can’t make this out. 
Thove’s no one here!’ 

** Rot!’’ I answered concisely. ‘* Hold 
on, I’m coming.’”’ And, followed by 
Eden, I hastened .down the steps into 
the garden. 

But Cecil was perfectly right. There 
was no one to be found. It did not take 
us long to examine every inch of the 
little enclosure, and it was soon evident 
that nobody was there. Moreover, the 
small door in the wall was tightly 
closed. 

We returned to the smoke-room feel- 
ing somewhat foolish, | must confess. 

The rain was once more pouring down 
in torrents, and there was certainly no 
inducement to remain outside. 

Yet, oddly enough, I was very un- 
willing to go into the house, and it 
looked as though my companions had 
the same feeling. 

We all three lingered round the open 
door, half in and half out, as though re- 
luctant to shut ourselves once more into 
the warm, fire-lighted room. 

And, as we waited there, the sound 
came again. 

We heard as plainly as before the 
grating of the gravel and then that 
groan of someone in deadly pain. 

We stood petrified, each of us con- 
scious that something must be done, 
yet, for the moment, incapable of any 
action whatsoever. 


cried. 
Let's 
I’ll go and see what has 
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Slowly the thing came on. The wind 

had risen again, and my strained ears 

could only faintly catch the sounds. 

One talks sometimes airily of being 
frightened to death. I can honestly say 
that it is the only expression which 
describes my feelings at that moment. 

We stood together by the door star- 
ing—staring—at the circle of light into 
which at any minute something must 
emerge. 

I know perfectly well that no pro- 
testations on my part will convince any- 
one who reads this that we were not all 
three the most abject of cowards. But 
remember that not five minutes before 
we had conclusively satisfied ourselves 
that there was no one in the walled 
garden. On the top of that fact came 
the repetition of the sounds, and—well, 
judge us if you will; I cannot justify our 
conduct further. 





As I say, we stood waiting for the 
moment when we should see what 
manner of thing we had to deal with. 

That moment never came. Yet, in- 
credible as it may seem, we could hear 
that the thing was in the line of light, 
dragging itself across the illuminated 
patch of gravel, now pausing as though 
utterly exhausted, then exerting every 
power in a fresh effort with laboured 
breaths that were almost sobs. 

Then—it had reached the foot of the 
steps ; a heavy body began to drag itself 
up them. I shall never forget the groans 
which told of the torment of that ascent. 

The terrace was gained at last. Only 
a few yards separated us from—some- 
thing. Something which made me, for 
one, experience such terror as never 
before in my life. 

With a simultaneous impulse, the 
three of us crushed backwards through 
the open door of the smoke-room— 
huddling together anyhow in our effort 
to escape. 

Eden was the last to enter. He 
slammed the door behind him, and leant 
against it, shaking from head to foot, 
his face white as ashes. 

The painfully-dragged body was at 
the door now, and we heard the groping 
of a hand over the panels. Up and 
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down it slid, as if feeling for the handle, 
and then came another terrible groan, 
which seemed to tell of mortal pain. It 
was followed by another sound—the 
sound of words gasped out between 
hard-drawn breaths. 

‘Help . . For God’s sake . . Help!"’ 

In a flash we seemed to recover our 
wits, for the voice, although husky and 
shaken with pain, was that of Charles 
Haverton. 

Eden flung open the door once more. 
A great rush of wind and rain filled the 
room. The wet stones gleamed in the 
lamplight, but there was nothing on the 
terrace—nothing whatever. 

Not that this surprised us. We could 
not fail to be convinced by now that 
there was something outside nature in 
these happenings. 

But at least we were thoroughly 
ashamed of our hesitation, and—well, 
funk is really the only word that 
describes it. Eden took the initiative. 


‘*Come on, beth of you,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s something wrong’ with 


Charlie; I am sure of that.”’ 

He only voiced a certainty which we 
all felt. We fetched a lantern and our 
overcoats, and set out with no further 
delay through the walled garden. 

A short search showed us that no one 
was there, and we went on to the gate 
in the wall, passing through it out under 
the dripping trees of the park. 


Then began a search which I shall 
never forget. We went hither and 


thither, stumbling over tree-stumps and 
through masses of sodden leaves. ‘The 
wind howled drearily around us, and 
the rain poured down unremittingly 
through the bare branches. 

We spoke very little; there seemed 
nothing to say, for though each of us 
was inwardly convinced of the necessity 
for this search, it was a certainty the 
reasons for which we could not put into 
words. 


It was pitch dark, and our lantern 
cast but a small circle of light. We were 
bound to keep together, and, even if it 
had not been absolutely necessary, | 
think that we should have done so that 
night. 
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We worked towards the keeper’s cot- 
tage, searching on either side of the 
path as we went. 

The mere fact of action had its effect 
in quieting our nerves, and at last Cecil 
began to laugh outright. 

‘* I say, you fellows,’’ he said, “* it’ll 
make us look a bit silly if we get down 
to Vickers’s, and find that old Charlie 
is there all the time, safe and sound. 
I don’t see what excuse we’re going to 
give for fetching him home like so many 
nursemaids, as though we couldn’t trust 
him out in the dark alone, but . . God! 
What’s that ?”’ 

For out of the darkness, from some 
distance away to our right, came a 
groan like those which we had heard 
before that evening in the walled garden. 

We did not hesitate now, although I 
felt a shiver run through me. We all 
three turned and plunged through the 
dripping bracken towards the spot from 
whence the sound came. Trailing 
brambles caught our feet as we stumbled 
along, but we had not very far to go. 

This time our search was successful. 
Suddenly Eden stumbled back against 
me with an exclamation. I swung for- 
ward the lantern, and there, in the dim 
space which it lighted, lay Haverton, 
huddled amongst the soaked under- 
growth, his face ghastly white. 

We could only judge, indeed, that he 
was not already dead by that groan, 
which had guided us but a few moments 
before. 

Eden dropped on his knees, and raised 
Charlie’s head. His professional instinct 
was awake, and there was no sign “{ 
nervousness about him now. 

He looked up after a few moments of 
silent examination. 

‘* He’s had a nasty knock on the back 
of the head, and he is bleeding from a 
cut in the leg. Come on—we must get 
him back to the house at once.”’ 

The next few hours were too much 
filled with business to give us time for 
thought. 


Charlie’s injuries were not so serious 
as Eden had feared at first. He had had 


a severe blow on the head, but the skull 
was not damaged. 


There was also a 
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EDEN SLAMMED THE DOOR BEHIND HIM, HIS FACE AS WHITE AS ASHES. 
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nasty knife-wound in his thigh, and this 
had bled very freely, although it was 
not deep. 

One thing was certain: if we had not 
found him as soon as we did things 
would have gone badly with Haverton. 
Only a few hours of exposure on such a 
night, losing blood as he was, would 
have killed him. 

It was not until early on the following 
morning that Charlie recovered con- 
sciousness. I had just crept into his 
room to relieve Eden, who had been 
with him all night. Whilst he was 
giving me a few instructions, we were 
both startled by hearing Charlie’s voice. 

We turned, and found that he was 
watching us quietly, evidently fully con- 
scious. His first words startled us. 

‘* 1 did get here, then,’’ he said. ‘‘] 
thought—I fancied—it might have been 
only imagination. 1 can’t remember 
what happened very clearly ——’”’ 

He paused, with a puzzled look on his 
face. I was about to answer him, when 
Eden interposed. 

‘““And you’re not to try to now, 
Charlie,’’ he said. ‘* That’s enough, 
Jack, for the present.’’ 

He frowned me into silence, 
Haverton was still too weak to 
on continuing the conversation. 

However, he returned to it again at 
the earliest opportunity. By the next 
afternoon he was wonderfully better, 
and even the autocratic Eden agreed 
that he was well enough to tell his story. 

‘* Don’t talk more than you feel able 
to, Charlie,’’ he said. ‘* But we should 
certainly like to know what happened.’ 

‘** Poachers,’’ Haverton answered con- 
cisely. ‘‘A regular gang of them— 
half-a-dozen or more. _ I suppose that 
they thought it was a good opportunity 
when they heard that Vickers was laid 
up. 1 came on ‘em by chance after | 
left him, and you may guess that I had 
something to say to them. But they 
were altogether too many for me, and, 
as you see, I got considerably knocked 
about during our conversation. 

‘* After that I don’t quite remember 
what happened, but I made up my mind 
that I had got to try and crawl home 
somehow—the shortest wav, you know, 
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through the walled garden to the smoke- 
room. I knew that it wasn’t far, and— 
I could have sworn that I did it. I 
remember things pretty plainly, 
although in a sort of nightmare: how I 
dragged myself through the bracken 
and the blackberry bushes, and—good 
heavens !—the pain of it, in my leg and 
my head. Then—the difficulty that | 
had to reach the latch of the garden 
door, and, and—why, I| can feel now the 
roughness of the gravel and how hard it 
was to get along. 

‘** And the steps—but it seems impos- 
sible that I did not really do it! When 
I reached the smoke-room door—but 
that part is like a horrible dream. The 
knowledge that you were all there in- 
side, I mean, and yet I couldn’t make 
you understand, because my _ voice 
seemed shut up in my throat. 

‘* Then suddenly I found the strength 
to call out, and I thought that you came 
to me, and everything was all right. 

** Yet, all the time, I was—where did 
you say that you found me?’’ 

‘* By the dead oak-tree,’’ answered 
Eden. ‘About fifty yards from the 
path.”’ 

‘* Exactly where those rascals left me. 
I don’t understand ——’’ Haverton 
paused, and then, with the look ol 
bewilderment deepening on his face: 
‘** But how on earth did it happen that 
you came to look for me? I had not 
been gone for more than an hour, you 
say. You could not have begun to feel 
anxious so soon as that.”’ 

‘** It’s a jolly lucky thing that we did,”’ 
answered Eden evasively. ‘‘A few 
hours more as you were then would have 
pretty well settled you, my friend.” 

‘“* Yes, but why did you come?’’ per- 
sisted Haverton obstinately. 

Oh, we felt a bit uncomfortable,” 
I said. ‘Tt was such a beastly night, 
and ——”’ 

‘** That won't hold water,’’ answered 
Haverton coolly. “ You must have had 
a better reason than that.’’ 

The three of us looked shamefacedly 
at each other. In broad daylight the 
whole story seemed too wild to bear 
repetition, and yet what other possible 
explanation could we give? 


’ 
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At last Cecil broke out in sheer 
desperation, and related everything 
which had happened exactly as I have 
told it here. 

Haverton listened in absolute silence, 
and there was a long pause after my 
brother had finished speaking. 

Then Charlie said quietly : 

‘*The two stories tally very well, 
don’t they? Fit in together exactly.”’ 

Eden rose, and began to pace up and 
down the room impatiently, his hands 
in his pockets. 





Cecil 


had been staring out of the 
window. 


‘* Well, anyway,’’ he said, without 
turning, ‘ whatever happened, look at 
it what way you like, it served its pur- 
pose, didn’t it? We shouldn’t have 
gone out to look for Charlie if we— 
hadn’t heard what we did.’’ 


And ithat is all I can tell you about 
the matter. I really do not know quite 
what I think about it myself. Still, as 
I said at first, if it is what you would 


call a ‘* psychic experience,’’ it seems to 
me that there was a good deal of method 
about it all. 
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The Dawn. 


By MARGARET SAGE. 


** But, you know ”’ he burst out. 
‘** Oh, hang it all!—it’s—it’s such an 
impossible sort of thing !’’ 


| saw the Dawn come slowly o’er the 
sea—- 


A woman with deep sorrow-haunted 
eyes: 

She rose from out her sleep of night 
and drew 


Aside the cloud of darkness to reveal 
A beauty, as when solemn music swells 
> ‘And dies upon the air, and throbbing 

leaves 

A sense of unreality and pain— 

Thro’ which the soul descends to earth 
once more. 

So her sad beauty thrilled my pulses 
thro’. 

I saw her swift advance 
her hands 

Towards the East, and in her eyes the 
light 

Of hope shone 
tenderness 

Of Motherhood was raptured on her face. 

She knelt with hands upraised, ‘and 
there burst forth 

A sudden gleam of opalescent light, 

Which drew across the tossing stretch 
of sea 

A shining track, and kissed the white 
waves pink, 

And all the earth rose up with one glad 
cry, 

After the long dark mystery of night, 

For Dawn had come, and the New Day 
was born. 


and_ stretch 


sparkling, and the 
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THE RECTORY, ALDERLEY, 


Birthplace of Dean Stanley. 


THE WIZARD OF ALDERLEY EDGE. 


Early Home of Westminster's Famous Dean. 
By J. H. CRABTREE. 


IGHT away from the busy hives 
of Cotton Land and its tall 
chimney- stacks, where the 

balmy breezes blow over the green 
Cheshire plain, there rises phoenix-like 
from the hidden depths a huge mass of 
rock, stern and bold, living with a garni- 
ture of green foliage and a crown of 
rich pine-woods. Alderley Edge is, in 
fact, one of those picturesque outcrops 
which brighten and romance the dead- 
level of a vast sward which is essentially 
the home of the ploughshare and the 
pruning hook. 

The Edge is wrapt in song and story. 
Its ‘‘ Wizard’’ was, until recently, 
pictured on the famous hostelry at the 
summit. Here he is said to have lived 
among the dark caverns in the rocks 
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beneath. When he met the farmer of 
Mobberly taking his ‘‘milk-white mare’”’ 
to the Macclesfield market for sale, he 
bade the yeoman halt, and he would 
give a greater price than was possible 
at the fair. ‘‘ No, no,’’ quoth the 
farmer; ‘I'll take her to the fair and 
know her worth.’’ So he did. But the 
fair-day was dull, bargains poor, and 
the Mobberly yeoman returned over 
Alderley Edge with his mare unsold. 
At the summit of the Hill the Wizard 
met him again. ‘‘ Ay, ay,’’ said the 
old man with flowing locks and snow- 
white beard, ‘‘ are not my words true? 
Ye found no man willing to give your 
price. Now come with me, and I will 
show you horses that living man hath 
never seen before.’’ 
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Calmly did the farmer and his host 
trudge along by the Ten Fir-trees, the 
Golden Slab, and Storm Point, when 
the Wizard smote the rock with his 
wand. There was a rolling, creaking 
sound as of the opening of iron-gates. 
A huge cavern was revealed to the gaze 
of the farmer, and he drew in his milk- 
white mare. Then a wondrous spell 
came upon him, and a bright light shone, 
as with the glamour of noon-day, from 


end to end of these subterranean 
chambers. A_ vision of’ unsurpassed 
grandeur met him at every turn. On 


either side the pathway giant knights, 
clad in coats of steel, lay slumbering 
beside their milk-white steeds, ready for 
the day when they should be summoned 
to defend their native land. In a lofty 
chamber, adorned with stalactite pillars, 
were heaped vast treasures of gold, from 
which the lucky farmer of Mobberly re- 
ceived his welcome dole. 

‘* This,’’ said the Wizard, ‘‘is for 
your milk-white steed, which: shall be 
ready when the great day dawns.”’ 
Meanwhile the farmer’s horse had dis- 
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appeared. He saw it nomore. The 
Wizard led him forth to the Iron Gates, 
which opened and closed between them, 
and the happy yeoman of Mobberly re- 
tired to his farmstead beneath the 
canopy of a starlit sky. 

This Arthurian story notwithstanding, 
the Edge of Alderley is honeycombed 
with vast recesses not yet fathomed, and 
through these dark channels the waters 
filter to the natural wells abutting on 
the sides of the rocky outcrop. The 
Holy Well has virtues familiar to the 
throngs who come from the city to sip 
a few drops of the crystal spring in anti- 
cipation of good fortune. A deep gorge 
intensifies the romance of the Holy Well. 
In this rent fissure a huge mass of rock 
has fallen from the heights above, and, 
according to strong local tradition, it 
hurled to their doom a gentle maiden 
and her dun cow. 

The Beacon crowns the hill above the 
Holy Well. It is shorn of its former 
glory. Rugged elms, tall beeches, and 
chestnuts hide it from public gaze. Its 
watch-fires, which pointed the way 
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from Beeston Hill to Buckton Castle, 
have long been extinguished. Though 
built over a century ago, it stands firm 
as a rock—a memory of yesterday. 
When the war-scare was aflame in 1804 
the Duke of Gloucester cleared the 
ground about the Beacon, and erected 
huge heaps of gorse. These were to 


be fired if Napoleon invaded our 
southern shores. 
It is not the Beacon which now 


attracts thousands a year to Alderley 
Edge, but the bold bluff of red-sand- 
stone thrusting itself with its super- 
incumbent pine-trees into cloudland. 
This is the ‘‘Storm Point’ of the 
Wizard, where the mythical Iron Gates 
are located to this day. The massive 


sealed slab entirely bars the entrance to 
the lower regions, and none need com- 
plain, for the panorama from the Point 
to feast the eyes upon.’’ The 


ce 


is one 
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The Stanley pew is situated in a recess on the right. 
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Clock Tower of Manchester Town 
Hall, 15 miles away, is clearly visible, 
and the observer is well able to locate 
Lyme Park and the ‘‘ White Nancy ”’ 
Beacon at Bollington. The ‘‘ Point,’’ 
which in winter is the nucleus of surg- 
ing storm and hurricane, affords in 
summer and autumn the most striking 
landscape picture in Cheshire. 


Alderley had its copper and lead 
mines in pre-Roman days, and the 
ploughman has dug from his fields 


implements made on the spot centuries 
ago. It is estimated that even now, 
after the lapse of centuries of mining, 
there are over five million tons of ore 
available. The mines gave forth their 
best of copper, lead, and cobalt until a 
boiler explosion in 1871 hastened the 
closure of the workings. Looking from 
the summit of the spoil-bank, the 
famous Cross of Alderley is located 
under a spreading hawthorn- 
tree. The country-lane mean- 
- dering between the copper 
mines and the cross is remark- 
ably picturesque in its summer 
sheen of birch and_ beech 
leaves. It is the chosen ren- 
dezvous of the artist and 
photographer, and is aptly 
termed ‘‘ Artists’ Lane.”’ 


Over the mound we are at 
Nether Alderley, celebrated as 
the old home of the Stanleys. 
Of the original mansion little 
now remains, but the remnant 
when decked in all the tints of 
summer bloom is a perfect 
dream of beauty. It is flanked 
by the original moat with its 
colony of goldfish, and is 
mantled with rich foliage of 
ivy and Virginian creeper. It 
was here that Sir Thomas 
Stanley built himself a house 
about 1560, and laid around it 
a deep moat, a lawn, and 
sumptuous gardens. This 
home continued: to serve the 
family needs until the spring 
of 1779, when a disastrous fire 
swept away the greater part of 
the buildings and_ valuable 
works of art, including a 
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Gains- 


picture by 
borough of the first 


baronet. This was a 
magnificent portrait, 
so large that it baffled 
the fire-fighters in 
their strenuous 
attempt to save it. 


The Courtyard 
speaks of ancient 
days. A portion of 
the carved gateway 
Stands erect as a re- 
minder of Sir Thomas 
Stanley’s concern for 
an artistic entrance. 
The mounting-steps, 
in keeping with the 
ivy-strewn cottage, 
have served many a 
knight of the shire— 
and ladies, too—when 
returning on_ horse- 
back from this luxu- 
rious home of hospit- 
ality. The two-arched 
bridge over the moat 
led to the Park 
demesne in one direc- 
tion and to the Parish 
Church in the other; 
and, _ to-day, St. 
Mary’s contains much 
of the hallowed dust 
of the Stanley 
ancestors. 


Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
was rector when his more famous son, 
Arthur Penrhyn, was born here. The 
great Dean of Westminster ever spoke 
in felicitous terms of the home of his 
boyhood. The rector and his church 
were in closest affinity, and none had 
more remarkable influence over the 
lively parishioners of Alderley than 
Edward Stanley. When a half-witted 
youth burst through the Rectory gates 
with the tidings of a wrestling-match 
proceeding near the Copper Mines, the 
rector was preparing his sermons for 
Sunday. In an instant he hurried away 
for his black pony, saddled it, and rode 
away to the scene of the encounter. 
The moment he entered the field there 
was a wild stampede in all directions, 
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and Edward Stanley was left in sole 
possession of the arena without having 


uttered a word. His home at the 
Rectory was the arbitration court, 
where domestic differences could be 


settled at short notice. Here and in 
the old school adjoining he inducted 
the more intelligent youths into a know- 
ledge of botany and ornithology. Local 
bird-lore was his choicest acquisition 
outside his parochial duties. His 
‘‘ Familiar History of Birds’? was 
written at the Rectory, and is still a 
charming volume for all lovers of birds. 
The stairway of his old home was 
panelled with Bewick’s pictures, care- 
fully varnished to prevent them being 
erased. The whole atmosphere per- 
vading this nursery of Dean Stanley 
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speaks of birds, flowers, rustling trees, 
green leaves, and living pictures. 

The old school where ‘‘ Arthur ”’ 
used to carve his name on the benches, 
just like other naughty boys, is well 
preserved from the blight of time. The 
structure was begun in 1628, and 
finished in 1817, the pupils in the mean- 
time having more than doubled. It is 
believed that the school mentioned by 
Dickens in his ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop’”’ 
is identical with this seminary. In the 
yard adjoining a 14th century font was 
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Alderley to Capesthorne, while peer and 
peasant wend their way towards the 
quiet ‘‘acre’’ where ‘‘the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep.”’ 

Over the way is Alderley Park, a 
large demesne overlooked by the beau- 
tiful home of Lord Sheffield. - After the 
destruction of the old Hall a new site 
was chosen, and a larger mansion 
erected near Radnor Mere. The cele- 
brated Alderley beeches were planted 
hereabout, and bespeak their antiquity 
in wide-spreading branches and trunks 
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OLD SCHOOL AND YEW TREE, ALDERLEY. 


dug out, and is now erected on a sub- 
stantial pedestal beneath the shadow of 
two ancient yew-trees, whose branches 
sway in the gentle breeze over the rest- 
ing-place of Dean Stanley’s mother. 
The Church is notable for its outside 
stairway leading to the private pew of 
the Stanley family. This pew is em- 
bellished with the arms of the wives of 
the baronets from 1600 to 1800. The 
Square Church-tower contains a fine 
peal of bells, which echo and re-echo 
over the wide Cheshire plain from 


of massive girth. They were planted 
from beech-mast imported from 
Worcestershire in 1650. Oaks were 
blended with them, but fared badly. 

This was a glorious stretch of 
country when, 150 years ago, the aged 
James Stanley used to drive through 
his estate. And it is glorious still, with 
a wealth of natural grandeur which has 
never abated since the manorial halls 
of Alderley and Chorley glanced forth 
upon their rich pasture-lands and fields 
of golden grain. 
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By EDWIN WOOTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


LLEYNE ROBSART, buoyed on 
A cushions, almost felt that she 
herself sent the power of fleet- 
ness into the motor she was guiding. 
‘he wind bowed the roadside pines; its 
surging sibilance blended with the 
rhythmic throb of the engine, and to the 
fanciful mind of the girl the bowing of 
the trees seemed a greeting, and the 
blast a foe that she was conquering. 

But the methods of the enemy were 
annoying; they unsettled the driver’s 
hat, and, by distracting her attention, 
caused the car to wander diagonally 
across the road, and to be perilously 
near ending its erratic course in the 
ditch, involving in its progress the 
destruction of a man cyclist. 

Now, although this cyclist fancied 
himself to have acquired the art of 
riding with grace and dignity, he was 
humping in the style of the scorcher, 
for this north-easter, that seemed to 
have come straight from some arctic ice 
cave, was painting his nose red and his 
lips blue. 

The car passed him, its driver steer- 
ing as described. The man, looking 
up, prophesied disaster, and then gave 
a warning shout, for a new danger 
threatened. 

A by-road had been neared. The girl 
motorist, after slowing the car for two 
seconds as if in doubt, curved into this 
lane, and put the vehicle at an unduly 
high speed. 

Into this lane the man swung also, 
the while he screamed _hoarsely: 
“* Stop!” 

There was but small chance that he 
would be heard over the throbbing of 
the engine, the shrieking of the wind, 
and the hissing of the swaying trees; 
but he went on, shouting almost sob- 
bingly, until one moment’s lull of the 
wind allowed that repeated cry to reach 
the ears hitherto unheeding. 

‘* What is it?’’ the girl asked, as her 
pu-suer panted to the side of the 
arrested vehicle. 





‘*Do you know where this _ road 
leads?’’ demanded the man fiercely. 

‘* You have stopped me to ask that 
question! What unpardonable imper- 
tinence !”’ 

To this the man replied very quietly : 
‘** I stopped you to point out the simple 
fact that this road ends about fifty 
yards on the further side of that tree 
in a quarry. It was made for the carts 
that carry the stone.”’ 


Tne girl, a featureless mass of 
goggles, veil, and furs, alighted, and 
walked forwards, peering into the 
gloom. 

‘* Take care!’’ cried the man. He 


had been following her, and saw that 
she had come to a spot where the 
ground suddenly shelved. 

Alleyne, standing still, saw before 
her an excavation some hundred feet in 
depth, at whose bottom lay roughly- 
hewn stone blocks. 

‘**T believe you have saved my life!’’ 
she said huskily. 

The man was mollified even by this 
not over-fervent expression of gratitude. 

He returned cheerfully: ‘“‘Oh, any- 
one would have done the same, you 
know. Can you back the car? There 
is no’ room to turn, but the road is 
straight enough.’”’ 

*“ Yes, I can manage,’’ 
quietly. 
much. 

Upon this the man, who had been 
wheeling his machine, re-mounted it, 
and sped down the lane. Where it 
entered the high road he alighted, and 
bore his cycle to some neighbouring 
turf, for a tyre needed inflating. 

While engaged in this task he was 
out of the motorist’s view as she passed 
by; and, when he had at length re- 
mounted he saw the car disappearing 
round a distant curve. 

Possibly the wind was again battling 
with the hat, for the cyclist once more 
noted the erratic steering, and foresaw 
trouble, but trouble came to him first by 
his running on to a pile of broken flints. 


said Alleyne 
She was too startled to say 
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They acted as flints will, causing in one 
moment the collapse of his machine. 
As a sequel to his more than careful 
doctoring of the deflated tyre this 
seemed an outrage. 

He shouldered the machine, and 
strode along the rutted road. At a turn 
in its course he uttered an involuntary 
‘* Hallo!’’ caused by the fact that he 
had nearly run against a standing 
motor. It was the one connected with 
his recent adventure, and its occupant 
was now engaged in the not very useful 
or rational labour of trying to peer 
from her seat to the regions beneath the 
vehicle. 

** What is the matter?’’ asked the 
man half articulately, for his lips were 
not controllable. 

‘*Oh!”’ Alleyne started, and devoted 
her eyesight during three seconds to the 
task of assuring herself that she had 
not been addressed by a tramp. 

Then she said complainingly : ‘‘Some- 
thing is wrong. I don’t quite under- 
stand these things. Do you?’’ 

Human nature dictated that he should 
express some surprise at an ignoramus 
driving a thousand-guinea production 
over a rather rough country, but he 
merely nodded, and returned: 

‘* Well, I understand a little. Per- 
haps I can set things right.”’ 

‘Then do please be quick about it. 
Oh! I don’t mean to be rude, ‘but I 
positively must.be in Weston at seven, 
and what with -one thing and another 
I’ve wasted hours.’’ 

Whether the man she addressed was 
old, middle-aged, or young Alleyne was 
ignorant. A dark beard and moustache, 
goggles, and throat wraps, with a cap 
pulled down low on the forehead the 
better to withstand the wind’s attack 
disguised his real personality. 

The girl was ignorant of another 
thing—where the tools were kept. The 
man, to her intense surprise, was able 
to enlighten her on this point. The 
‘‘little’’ that he understood enabled 
him to find out that the driver had peen 
misusing the car, and he told her so in 
a tone that conveyed she ought not to 
be trusted with it. His knowledge ex- 
tended in the practical direction to 
remedying the mischief, and when he 


rose from his knees there was assur- 
ance of speed and safety in his quietly- 
spoken words: ‘‘ She will do now.’’ 

With a distant salute he turned to 
pick up his cycle. 

“*You have a puncture?’’ queried 
Alleyne through her neck furs as the 
man shouldered his machine. 

‘* Laceration, I should call it. One 
tyre is cut through. You were lucky 
not to strike the flints.”’ 

‘*T am going to Weston. Can’t you 
fix your cycle up behind?” 

Now Weston was the place at which 
the young man had hoped to arrive; so, 
accepting the invitation, he secured his 
machine, and waited. 

‘*Can you drive?’’ asked Alleyne. 

Her voice was very muffled, for it 
came through about six inches of fur. 

“I am not a certificated chauffeur, 
but I will do my best,’’ he answered, 
thinking that he must do very badly if 
he could not equal the driving he had 
seen. 

The girl nodded, and vacated ler 
scat. 

From the moment in which the man 
took control of the car it sped straight 
and smoothly. He was cold, and dis- 
inclined for talk, but in courtesy he said 
something about the inclement weather, 
tempted in this by the fact that a heavy 
sleet had begun to fall. 

“lt is worse than the  frost!’’ 
mumbled. Alleyne. 

The man—who, without invitation, 
had wrapped a rug about his head and 
shoulders—affirmed that it was worse 
than that or anything else, and there 
the talk for a while ceased. 

For some hundreds of yards the 
ground had been rising steadily. The 
car was mounting what scarcely 
deserved the name “‘ hill.’’ Rather was 
it a hillock on a plateau. Not far to the 
left stood a tall chimney. To the right 
ran a high bank. 

** Waterworks,’’ thought the man. 

As the resuscitated motor sped by this 
bank there came upon the shrieking air 
a dull sound. The girl’s faint cry 
agreed in point of time with the words, 
** Reservoir burst!’’ that shot from the 
man’s lips. He made the car leap, and 
so swiftly that the mighty down-flood 
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HE TOLD HER SHE HAD BEEN MISUSING THE CAR. 


of water coming towards it was escaped 
by the fraction of a yard. When the 
hillock summit had been reached, the 
man stopped the car. 

‘““Is there danger?’’ asked his com- 
panion sharply. 

‘*] think you have just escaped 
getting drowned,’’ the man answered 
drily, and alighted. 

** Why have you stopped ?’’ demanded 
the gir] petulantly. 


** Because we cannot very well go on. 
The water will not rise higher, but it 
has converted this molehi!l into an island. 

The man was pointing, and the girl 
saw his words were true. But she hated 
their truth, and exclaimed with re- 
sentment : 

‘We must get across somehow.’ 

** Get across! Then we shall have to 
swim, and the motor will have to swim, 
which is foreign to its constitution.”’ 


, 
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* How absurd you are! We can’t 
stay in this wretched place. No one in 


his senses would suggest it.”’ 
‘*T have no wish to stay, but I am 
afraid no choice is offering. The worst 


of the matter is, I feel hungry. Do 
you?”’ 

‘““Oh! I can’t think about such 
things,’’ returned Alleyne impatiently. 


‘* How came you to drive a motor?” 
asked the man. 

** Because I was an idiot!’’ 

‘A not very lucid explanation. | 
suppose you know you have been 
hammering this old tank to pieces?’’ 

‘**T don’t care one little bit for the 


motor. Another one can be bought, 
but I do care for what people will 
think. It is perfectly scandalous that 


we should be imprisoned here !’’ 

“I can quite easily obviate all 
scandal,’’ said the cyclist coldly. 

** How?” 

“By swimming water and 
tramping to Weston. From there I 
will send you those whose presence can- 
not sully your name.”’ 

The last words were spoken rather 
bitterly. 

A storm of reproach and shame came 
upon the girl. 

** You shall do nothing of the kind,’’ 
sprang from her lips. 

The man laughed, and walked down 
info the gathering darkness. The girl 
heard the splashing of his body through 
the water, and then a half cheery, half 
scoffing shout. 

And then through two hours, that 
seemed as days, she sat, fearing things 
definite, and things vague, until upon 
the gloom came points of light, and a 
loud voice struck her ears. 

Alleyne sat up, half dazed. 

**Be you there, miss?’’ she now 
heard distinctly. 

** Yes,’’ she called back. 

Again came splashing, and now the 
sound of wheels. Finally three figures 
moved up the hillock, two those of 
women, and one that of a burly man. 

Said the last: ‘‘ The gent give me 
word as you was here, miss, and asked 
me to bring my missus and her sister 
along for company like. I got the 


the 
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wagon down at the bottom, and if you 
Stand on the seat mebbe you'll keep 
dry.”’ 

*Can’t I get the motor through?’’ 
asked Alleyne. 

‘* That you can’t. The gent said as 
it would get stuck, water not agreein’ 
with its innards.”’ 

‘* Where is the gentleman?’’ ques- 
tioned Alleyne. She was thinking of 
the quiet, unselfish courage for which 
she had shown so little gratitude. 

‘* Don’t know, miss, but he pulled a 
card from his pocket just as he was 
movin’ off, and told me to give it to 
you.”’ 

With this the carter handed Alleyne 
a very damp piece of pasteboard. 

Even in this moment of relief from 
tension curiosity overcame all things 
else. Gentleman, in the highest sense 
of that term, her late companion had 
proven himself; but in what social 
sphere did he live? Alleyne held the 
card beneath the light thrown by the 
wagon lamp, and read: ‘‘ John Grey, 
14, High Street, Fulboro. Cycle, Sew- 
ing Machine, and Piano Agent. All 
kinds of repairs arranged for.’’ 

Now this girl was not in any degree 
that objectionable social unit—a snob. 
But, on the other hand, nothing could 
alter the fact that she was Alleyne Rob- 
sart, whose relatives were high even 
amongst the great ones of the land. 
Not the utmost stretching of social 
circles could include John Grey within 
her own. She was sorry and then 
angry at her sentiment. Of what im- 
portance to her could be the status of 
a man whose face she had never seen? 


CHAPTER II. 


No one surveying his five feet eleven 
inches of bone and muscle, his weather- 
tanned face, and his good-humoured 
grey eyes would have thought him deli- 
cate, but as he entered the drawing- 
room of the ‘‘ Brunswick,’’ a home for 
paying guests, a sharp pain went 
through his heart. 

Six months had passed since that 
series of adventures with the motor. 
John Grey had travelled far, greatly to 
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his own advantage, and that of others. 
He had returned but lately, had seen by 
chance a face that attracted him, had 
heard a voice recalling to memory many 
things, had sought where its owner 
dwelt, and now for reward found him- 
self within six feet of a woman whose 
beauty was so enslaving that he had 
not deemed it could exist outside a 
romancist’s brain. , 

** My lady of the motor, unveiled!” 
he thought, half audibly. 

Alleyne, standing with a companion 
by a window, heard the step, and her 
eyes took in this startled, reverential 
face fronting her. 

Intuitively she knew all that it ex- 
pressed; and, strangling a reflex look 
of defiance, she seated herself with her 
back to the new-comer, and began to 
speak hurriedly and dogmatically of the 
weather, with only three glaring con- 
tradictions in each sentence. 

Later by a minute the man saw his 
chance, and seized it, likewise the 
magazine that had fallen. 

‘“* Your property, I believe,’’ he said, 
with a voice failing in resonance. 

For a single instant the tone seemed 
to give the girl interest. Then her 
head, wreathed about with burnished 
gold, moved with a bow that may have 
measured the fraction of an inch. She 
took the magazine, and very deliber- 
ately tossed it to a neighbouring chair. 

The action was a faultlessly dramatic 
snub—a demonstration that the bare 
recognition of the man’s existence was 
a bore. 

Feeling this, the snubbed individual 
made for a door of exit leading to a 
conservatory, arrested his steps, and 
sat down savagely on an ottoman 
fenced by screens from the view of the 
gossipers. The exit door was near his 
feet. It stood open, and a draught 
came through; also, the man wanted 
something to kick. He would have pre- 
ferred another man, but as one was 
not available, he kicked the door, and 
it closed with a slam like a gun report. 

‘That is one of the many things 
making me hate my loss of fortune!’’ 
said the girl. 
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** As | am ignorant of what you mean 
by ‘ that,’ I cannot regard your remark 
as lucid,’’ said the companion. 

‘** Don’t be silly! If you try to be 
sarcastic you are sure to be silly,”’ re- 
turned Alleyne. ‘‘I hate loss of for- 
tune, because one has to live in board- 
ing-houses, or second-rate hotels. And 
I hate these places because people you 
don’t want to know think they have a 
right to force their talk on you in re- 
turn for the money they pay the board- 
ing-house or hotel people.’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose they have the 
right, in a measure,’’ said the com- 


’ 


panion. 
‘Then it must be a very small 
measure. I make it a rule never to 


continue such a recognition when once 
the doorway is passed.’’ 

“Oh, my dear! Surely you do not 
give people the dead cut?”’ 

‘‘ If you put it so, yes. Without an 
introduction from people of one’s own 
circle anything approaching to friend- 
ship is an impossibility.’’ 

‘* And love is outside all 
suggested the other. 

‘* Quite!’ came from Alleyne de- 
cisively. She went on with rather 
unnecessary warmth: ‘‘ I could as soon 
fall in love with a stuffed poodle as with 
a boarding-house man.’’ 

‘Including the one who picked up 
your magazine?’’ 


reason ?”’ 


‘‘ Certainly, assuming, as I suppose 
we must, that he also is inflicted on us. 
Why, these places are absolutely 
haunted by needy fortune hunters.’’ 

* Surely it is as commendable to hunt 
fortunes as foxes,’’ said the companion 
whimsically. 

‘*T should say that they were foxes 
hunting game,’’ retorted the girl. 

** Now whose head does the cap of 
sarcasm fit?’’ 

**T don’t know, but I do know that 
I shall have one—a fit I mean—if I stay 
in this stuffy room until the lunch bell 
rings.’’ 

** Let us get into the conservatory.” 

The man made one stride to the door, 
opened it, passed into a glass house 
decorated with artificial palms and 
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moribund geraniums, and closed the 
door gently. 

When the girl and her companion 
emerged he was smoking a cigarette. 

‘* On!” cried the girl, slapping her 
palms together, as if in agony of mind, 
‘* what an awful mess I’ve made of it! 
I left my bag at Willards’, in the High 
Street—on the counter, I think. Some- 
one is sure to take it.’’ 

‘* What was it—a gladstone?’’ 

‘* No, a tiny red morocco hand bag, 
with silver mounts, and my initials, 
A.R., on the outside.’’ 

‘* There isn’t time to get it before 
lunch,’’ said the companion. 

At this moment the bell rang. The 
man threw away his cigarette, sauntered 
into the house, and strolled past the 
dining-room. Arrived at the hall stand 
he seized a cap, lounged into the road- 
way, and so very leisurely to the nearest 
corner. There he signalled a hackney 
carriage, entered it, and held himself in 
patience until the quadruped had drawn 
it as far as the doorway of Willards’ 
shop. 

The vehicle, the description of the 
bag, the statement of the owner’s name, 
and the man’s personal unlikeness to a 
‘*fraud’’ assuring the shop manager 
that the claim was good, the bag was 
handed over the counter. It stood on 
the hall table when the girl left the 
dining-room, and attached to it was a 
card bearing the name “‘ John Grey.”’ 

By chance, or a cunning that simu- 
lated chance, the man was coming 
downstairs. 

‘‘They must have known your 
address, and have sent it,’’ explained 
the companion ambiguously. 

Alleyne looked at the card, then, re- 
membering who had been present in the 
conservatory, looked at the man, and 
stood embarrassed. 

‘Are you the Mr. Grey who was 
near Weston some months ago?’’ she 
asked. 

Her tone had the hauteur that too 
many persons of circles aristocratic 
adopt unconsciously when addressing 
social inferiors, and the ‘‘ Mr. Grey ’’ 
of the motor adventure had been very 
markedly beneath her in status. 
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‘* Yes, I was there,’’ replied Grey. 
He did not like the tone of her speech. 

‘*Oh!”? It seemed presumptuous 
that John Grey, sewing machine agent, 
should be dwelling as a fellow guest 
beneath the roof that sheltered her. 
Possibly he had come into money since 
the adventure. His name on this later 
card was without advertisement of his 
calling. 

‘* My uncle wrote thanking you, but 
the letter was returned, marked ‘ Gone 
away,’”” said Alleyne. 

‘** Oh, yes. I’ve been in Washington 
for some months.”’ 

With that love of scoring a point 
which is often so fatal to the best things 
of life, Alleyne said carelessly : 

‘*I am equally indebted to you for 
recovering my bag, I believe.”’ 

‘* About equally. In neither case has 
the service been worth troubling 
over.”’ 

Alleyne saw that she had not scored. 
As John Grey carelessly bowed, and 
turned in at the dining-room doorway, 
the girl looked after him indignantly, 
flushed a little more, and bit her lip. 
She picked up the bag and in such a 
manner that one might have thought she 
was about to hurl it after the retreating 
figure. On arriving in her room she 
threw it on the table, where it over- 
turned a toilet bottle. 

*“You are annoyed? ’’ said the com- 
panion, as she set the bottle upright. 

‘“ Annoyed? I am raging! He was 
positively rude. He must be an 


‘unmitigated cad!” 


‘* Well, I scarcely agree with you. 
He does not bear the label of that cheap 
company. However, I admit that he 
did not seem to cultivate your liking.’’ 

“Oh! he is not worth thinking 
about.”’ 

**Let me see—that is what he said 
about the adventures he had undergone 
for you, isn’t it?’’ 

Alleyne made no answer. 

*“ He didn’t do much, after all; only 
prevented your being dashed to a pulp, 
and then from being drowned, and then 
from passing the night in a sleet storm. 
Oh, Alleyne, Alleyne, what a puzzle you 
are!”’ 
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Alleyne Robsart turned away. In 
that moment she could have accused all 
the world of a conspiracy to make her 
unhappy. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ suggested the companion, 
** he was annoyed at your stinginess in 
not giving him a trifle.’ 

‘* Bertha! How dare you say such 
a thing of a gentleman, even in jest!” 











‘*Why, a moment ago you said he 
must be an unmitigated cad! If he isa 
gentleman, he is only one of the board- 
ing-house, fortune-hunting variety, 
although rather too late in the day 
to get much of your fortune. For 
goodness sake don’t recognise him if he 
runs against us on our shopping expedi- 
tion this afternoon.”’ 
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A LIGHT SPRANG INTO JOHN GREY’S EYES. 
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That was not a successful excursion. 
The cabman was extortionate; the 
draper seemed stupid; and the jeweller 
had nothing worth buying. But the 
climax was reached in the tea rooms, 
where the friends discovered that they 
had only sixpence between them, while 
the bill demanded two shillings. ~ 

The waitress looked her incivility, and 
summoned a supercilious manager. 

‘* Your, money is on the table,’’ 
a cold voice. 

The manager turned, and saw an 
athletic, sunburnt man, who pointed to 
a florin. 

The girl also turned, saw, and—the 
man had gone, without having seemed 
to look at her. 

**T have to thank you,’’ said Alleyne 
early that evening, as she took her place 
at table, and laid a florin by the man’s 
plate. 

John Grey made no reply, but took 
the coin between his fingers, pressed it 
into the palm of the wondering parlour- 
maid, and began his dinner. 

Then Alleyne felt murderous. 

‘** We were so awkwardly situated!”’ 
said the companion to him, amiably. 

‘* The matter is not worth discussing,’’ 
returned John Grey, with an air and tone 
of finality. 

Alleyne sighed. Oh! for something 
that should crush him. 

The others began talking of the coast, 
and boats; for this was a resort famous 
for its beauty spots. A local steamer, 
the Swallow, would ply to one of these 
on the morrow. The man spoke as one 
who knows the sea, and is its master; 
but he ignored every remark made by 
the girl. 

When the moment of rising came, 
Alleyne moved with impulsive, imperi- 
ous grace; and at that instant there 
issued a cry from one of the diners, a 
simple ‘‘ Caught!’’ from John Grey; 
and Alleyne, looking back, saw him 
grasping a water carafe which her gown 
had swept from the table. 

She attempted then to kill him by a 
stare. He did not trouble to stare back, 
but said to a fellow guest something 
about the racing qualities of a certain 
yacht under full canvas. 


said 
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Alleyne, not having been successful in 
her man-slaying, went to her room, and 
sobbed out her misery of soul. Why 
was there not some law to punish John 
Grey? Why did not Providence inter- 
vene, and crush him? 

The Swallow was crowded on the 
morrow. Men of all trades, save one— 
and, for that matter, women of all 
trades save one—were being carried by 
her. Save one, indeed! for the boat 
held no prophet. Had there been one 
he would have forseen this ocean mist 
that advanced like a ghostly enemy from 
the west, and built about the steamer 
wet, opaque walls. He wou!d have 
foreseen that which came a_ minute 
later: a splintering of wood, a series of 
shrieks, and the hoarse, confusing com- 
mands of men who do not rightly know 
how to command. ‘There was _ no 
prophet present; but John Grey came 
in as-a fair substitute. 

He had seen the seeable, and foreseen 
the possible. 

When the crash was upon them and 
the horror and the fear, he flung aside 
his coat, raised the girl in his arms, 
moved away from the crowd to where 
the boat was sinking, sprang upon a 
seat, and was about to mount the taffrail 
when one foot slipped between seat and 
vessel side. 

There came a stumble, a sense of 
agony as from a wrenched joint, a 
moment’s irresolution, and then John 
Grey, still holding his sweet burden, 
scrambled to the taffrail, and leaped into 
the water. 

Not a single word had passed his lips. 

He was battling now to get free from 
the coming swirl, and the grips of the 
drowning. It was a hard fight, the 
harder that one limb was maimed, and, 
when a piece of wood happened by he 
seized it, and passed it to the girl’s side, 
and she, instinctively understanding 
him, rested one arm upon it. But this 
was for an instant only; in the next 
Alleyne had become unconscious. 

John Grey fought on, fought against 
pain, and strength of wave, and the 
weight of his burden; fought with the 
salt of the sea blinding his eyes; fought 
with a craving for just one moment’s rest 
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where, as a little child, he had so often 
had it—on the lap of his mother. 

A strange thing to pass through his 
brain; but his strength was failing, 
leading him to musings of things past, 
and things to come—fleet musings, yet 
infinitely perfect in detail. 

And at a moment when the end 
threatened, when his heart throbbed 
to the point of rupturing, and his 
breathing was choked by breaking 
waves, he glanced through a. salt 
film at the face beside him. And 
now he fought again—fought madly, as 
one to whom the gods had given of 
their might, until a sweeping breaker 
carried him, not to standing ground, for 
stand he could not, but rather to 
staggering ground, to ground up which 
he reeled, and clambered, still guarding 
the girl. 

When he opened his eyes in the warm 
sun, and clear air, for the sea mist had 
passed, Alleyne was bending over him. 

‘“ What can I say to you?’’ came 
from her pleadingly. 

In the next moment she was crying 
vexedly; ‘‘ What must you think of 
me? ’”’ 

‘*That you are the sweetest of all 
women. Be my wife, Alleyne, and so let 
your sweetness be given to me.”’ 

Marry him! All the pride of her 
race rose up. ‘The Robsarts boasted of 
the blood royal. Yet love was stronger 
than pride, for in the next instant she 
was flattening the tip of her faultness 
nose against a sea-soaked serge jacket. 

‘* Jack,’’ she said hesitatingly, one 
day later, ‘‘ I am not rich now;; in fact, 
my income is but a few hundreds yearly ; 
but what I have may help you in your— 
business.” 

‘** Help me in my business! ’’ repeated 
John Grey in bewilderment. 

‘Yes, dear. You have something 
to do with sewing machines, haven't 
you? ’’ 

‘** Not so far as I know.’ 

‘** But you gave me a card, with your 
occupation on it, after that motor adven- 
ture.’’ 

Then, to Alleyne’s astonishment, her 
lover laughed until breathless. 
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‘* Oh! my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is the 
funniest thing that has yet chanced to 
me. I have been hunting for that card 
everywhere. Have you it still?” 

Had she not? The card, wrapped in 
tissue paper, reposed between the lips 
of her album. 

Said her lover: ‘‘ It was given me 
by a man—and a most deserving fellow 
—who is a cripple, and in whom I felt 
interested because he bears my name. 
I had intended helping him, and now 1 
have a chance of tracing his address I 
will. Yet in a sense I am an agent, 
and my employer is the King. I am 
attached to the Foreign Office; my 
father is a peer, and my income is some- 
thing over twenty thousand.’’ 

‘** You—you—you FRAUD!” 

But the eyes radiant with love robbed 
the words of all sting. 

Then an added light sprang into John 
Grey’s eyes. 

** Alleyne,’’ he said, ‘* you would have 
married me, believing me to be a 
struggling canvasser? ”’ 

‘*Had you been a pauper, it would 
have been the same, Jack.’’ 

‘** And yet, at moments, I have fancied 
you almost hated me.’’ 

‘Oh, Jack,’’ said the girl, ‘‘ can’t 
you understand that from the moment 
we met you humbled me. Dear! I had 
boasted to my friends of my complete 
indifference to masculine help. I had 
made that motor journey alone, from 
pride. And then in your splendid way 
you rescued me. You made me feel 
there was no one in the world like you. 
Whenever we came together you saved 
my life, or prevented my humiliation by 
strangers, or otherwise made me in- 
debted in ways that I could never hope 
tobalance. On that dreadful day when, 
to calm my histerical fears, you quietly 
went out into the storm and through the 
waters, I thought you the noblest 
gentleman I had ever met. And later, 
when I knew you, I did almost hate you 
for making me love you with all my 
soul.”’ 

And John Grey hearing these sweet 
words made answer: 

‘*Then the debt is on my side a 
thousand fold.’ 











ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AND 
HER POEMS. 


By I. G. McALLISTER. 


** My life is a brief, brief thing ; 
I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay, I should like if I may 
To brighten and better the place !’’ 


LLA WHEELER WILCOX might 
E justly be termed the ‘* Sweet 
Singer of Hope,’’ for her aim is 
always to lift another’s burden, and 
point to the speck of silver in the sky. 
As love inspires her, so she writes, and 
her message, coming straight from that 
great loving heart, finds an immediate 
response in the hearts of others. To 
quote another sweet singer, her country- 
man, Longfellow: 
** Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 
It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest can attain ; 


And he who follows Love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest.”’ 


It is doubtful whether poetry was 
ever widely read by the general public 
in any age, and in the present day pub- 
lishers and lending libraries can tell us 
how seldom the standard works are 
asked for, or even consulted for refer- 
ence. Yet everybody knows Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s poems. A prolific 
writer, whose poetical works run into 
as many as twelve volumes, she is un- 
questionably the most popular poet of 
the day. Not only in literary circles, 
but amongst all classes, from the engine 
driver and little dressmaker, to the 
duchess and that dear and lovely lady, 
Queen Alexandra. Attached to a 
wreath laid on the late William Ewart 
Gladstone’s coffin was a verse copied 
by Queen Alexandra from ‘‘ Beyond.”’ 
**T cannot make it seem a day to dread, 


When from this dear earth I shall journey 
out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 
And join the lost ones, so long dreamed 
about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I 
know.”’ 
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Actors, Statesmen, clergymen, and 
reformers of all shades of opinion are 
constantly quoting from her writings, 
and many of her verses are set to music. 
She varies the theme, but through all, 
like a golden thread, runs the uplifting 
thought, the cheery optimism, the note 
of courage, the sweet calm acceptance 
of even sorrow and pain, and the con- 
soling sympathy which is the outcome 
of a deep love for humanity. 

Of the three last occasions upon 
which I saw her I must speak, for these 
reminiscences will, I believe, interest 
those who are always enquiring about 
her. At a literary dinner given at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox was surrounded by 
many friends, and those who were wait- 
ing to be introduced to her. A gracious 
and graceful personage, she looked 
every inch a poet. She was wearing a 
yellow dress, covered with an iridescent 
material, and her masses of fair hair 
were bound with a classic fillet of gold 
ears of wheat. There is an irresistible 
charm about her, which one feels 
strongly in her presence; an insight, 
which shows itself in all that she says 
and does; a gentleness, the outcome of 
real strength, and the simplicity which 
is only the heritage of the great. We 
talked that evening about many things 
too deep and sacred to be mentioned 
here. To me they were precious, rest- 
ful, strengthening moments, fortifying 
one with memories to meet prosaic after 
hours, and at parting we arranged for 
another meeting at the Langham Hotel, 
where she was staying with her hus- 
band, and here I had the regular inter- 
view. 

She was full of her visit of the pre- 
vious day to Marie Corelli. ‘‘ It was 
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a day of perfect delight,’’ she said; 
** Not often is an author greater than 
her works, but Marie Corelli is! She 
is, well, not one instrument, but the 
whole orchestra. She is wonderful, 
sweet, and charming! I have been 
round the world one and a half times, 
and ‘chassezed’ at the corners, and 
seen many beautiful homes in Europe, 
but Marie Corelli’s is the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. I used to think it 
would be a close tie to find another to 
equal Sir Henry Blake’s, of Elizabethan 
fame, in Youghal, Ireland, with all its 
traditions of Raleigh. Marie Corelli’s 
is better still. It is 
too beautiful! The 
treasures and exqui- 
site things I have 
seen there! It is al- 
most impossible to 
give you an idea of 
what it is like, for it 
cannot be done justice 
to by a mere descrip- 
tion. Then her 
generosity is so 
great! She it was 
who _ secured the 
wonderful Tudor 
House at Stratford- 
on-Avon for England. 
She presented Har- 
vard House to the 
Americans. People 
hardly seem to realise 


how magnificent her Photo, Guy & Hancock, Ltd. 


gifts have been, nor 
what she has done in 
this way. 

** Did I begin writing early? Yes, 
as a little child of seven I got my work 
into children’s magazines, winning com- 
petitions for verses, and made quite a 
reputation in the family. My success, 
fortunately for me, did not continue all 
the time. I flooded the market with 
hastily-written things, with the result 
that I got a good many returned. Ten 
to fifteen times I have had a poem sent 
back before it finally found a home. A 
writer should never be discouraged at 
the return of her efforts, for it often 
means that they are rejected because 
they do not suit that particular maga- 
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zine, rather than from a want of merit. 
I was married at Wisconsin, and my 
sea-shore home is in Connecticut, which 
is two hours from New York, at a place 
called Granite Bay. 

‘You like my poems,’’ continued 
Mrs. Wilcox, smiling, ‘“‘ but do you 
know I am a much better dancer than 
poet? I learnt all the Russian dances 
this winter, and I am a great believer 
in physical culture, therefore I dance and 
ride and swim and walk, besides prac- 
ticing calisthenics, and every day deep 
breathing exercises and singing. I am 
fond of languages, French and Italian, 
and I am still learning 
the mandoline, which 
I greatly enjoy. It 
is these things which 
keep one young, 
healthy, and fit. Am 
I ever depressed? 
O, dear, yes! When 
I was younger I 
showed it much more 
than now, as can be 
seen by some of my 
earlier poems. I 
suffered then a good 
deal from low spirits 
—in fact, I was down 
in the morning and 
up in the evening, or 
vice-versa, just like a 
see-saw. But after 
years spent in study- 
ing the mental laws 
life one gets a 

better mental poise 
and a greater serenity of spirit.’’ 

“And to what,’’ I asked, ‘‘ do you 
attribute this great wave of unrest 
throughout the world?”’ 

‘Tt will do us no harm, and much 
good will arise, for we shall come out 
Stronger, purer, and better. Like a 
kettle letting off steam, it is a sure sign 
that there is life and activity under- 
neath. With regard to women having 
votes, I am not against it, but I want 
to see men at the head of affairs. It 
seems to me they are the ones who 
ought to do the ruling of the world. 
The English are a wonderful nation, 
and I have met with such kindness I 











can hardly speak of it. Everywhere un- 
known friends are appearing to tell me 
such delightful things about my poems 
that I’m sure I ought to feel pleased and 
proud, but it is quite unexpected, and 
I little thought to be so well known and 
widely read in England. At the Lyceum 
dinner there were crowds of people wait- 
ing to speak to me about them.’’ 

‘“* And why did not Mr. Wilcox come 
with you to see your triumphs?”’ 

‘* Because I did not wish him to take 
a second place to me! It does not please 
me, when he is present, to receive all 
the attention, for he is a far greater 
man than I am a woman.”’ 

Mrs. Wilcox told me that her books 
which have had the greatest sale are 
‘* Pleasure,’’ ‘‘ Passion,”’ and ‘‘Power.’’ 
The best-liked of all her poems are 
‘** Morning Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Worth While,” 
‘** Solitude,’’ ‘‘ Love Much,’’ and two 
of her prose works which have been 
most appreciated are ‘‘ New Thought 
Common Sense’’ and ‘‘Are You 
Alive?”’ 

On the third occasion of our meeting, 
at her publishers, she had just come 
from a great specialist for the eyes, and 
said she had given him some trouble, 
but he told her: ‘‘ Don’t you mention 
it. If you only knew what joy and com- 
fort you have given in this household 
by your works you would realise what 
a privilege I hold it that you should 
cross this threshold!’’ And Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox sat down and cried, 
she was so touched, and thereby did 
not improve her eyes. 

To return to her early life, of which 
che gives an account in ‘‘ Are You 
Alive?’’ Her mother’s mind was dis- 
tinctly literary, but circumstances pre- 
vented her from following what was 
naturally her bent. She became im- 
pressed with the idea that this little 
daughter should attain fame through 
literature, and when, at the early age 
of seven, her crude efforts were dis- 
covered by the family, her mother 
showed no surprise. “ It is only what 
I expected,’’ she said. Her upbringing 
was neither wise nor judicious, and 
many children would have been only 
disheartened and deterred from writing. 
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Her temperament and tastes were not 
studied, nor her gifts developed, and 
yet Ella Wheeler Wilcox traces to 
those very mistakes in her home life 
the influences which helped to shape her 
career. 

‘* Achievement was expected of me, 
yet guidance was not given, and life, 
not the mature members of my home 
circle, taught me the importance of 
self-control as a platform upon which 
all worth-while achievement must rest.”’ 
She was expected to be a prose writer 
of fiction, and was allowed to read the 
most exciting kind of second-rate novels. 
She made valiant efforts to become a 
novelist, wrote short stories with pain- 
ful labour, and ‘‘ when indulgent editors 
accepted them and gave me pictures and 
books and articles from their prize lists, 
I felt 1 was moving towards my goal. 
But my happiness consisted in writing 
verse.’’ 

One of the most important influences 
on her career was her first cheque for 
three little poems, which came to her 
early in her ’teens. ‘* To do what I 
loved to do and have that bring an in- 
come was indeed happiness! From my 
eighth year, when the first crude idea 
took written form, I considered my 
vocation settled. Relatives and teachers 
upheld me. in the opinion with what to- 
day seems to me a surprising faith. I 
am confident were any child of my 
acquaintance to write the things I wrote 
then I would not predict literary suc- 
cess with any certainty, and I would 
surely suggest the advisability of train- 
ing for some more certain occupation. 
At the age of thirteen my sister did 
advise educating me for a teacher, but 
my mother replied that my future work 
was arranged for by Destiny.”’ 

Her father regarded her with pride, 
but he believed in the old penny-saving 
idea, and once, when three months 
passed with a continual buying of 
stamps for manuscripts, he became 
anxious. ‘‘ Aren’t you paying out more 
for postage,’’ he asked on several occa- 
sions, ‘‘ than you'll ever get back in 
money ?’’ But when cheques amount- 
ing to forty dollars arrived in one week, 
“nis faith in my Wall Street reckless 
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methods was established!’’ She tells 
how the incident which most touched her 
was when her father, having returned 
from a journey, told her how he had 
met a man so enthusiastic over her 
poems that he and her father sat up 
all night talking about her! She 
realised then that the reckless expendi- 
ture of stamps was forgotten! 

Three of her teachers were decided 
influences on her life—Nancy Jones, 
‘** who was pretty and bird-like and only 


seventeen ’’—through whose interest 
and affection Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
ambition was stimulated! Another 


teacher was Olyette Smith, who every 
month made a little magazine of note- 
paper, and appointed one of her pupils 


as Editor. The third was a Mr. 
Wrathburn, upon whom she played 
many practical jokes, and, when he 


came to see her mother, she lingered 
near the door, thinking her mother was 
to hear the story of her misdeeds, but 
when she overheard instead the good 
old man descant upon her mental gifts 
and predict for her great things in the 
future, she was overcome with confu- 
sion. ‘‘I am sure his example of re- 
paying evil for good left a lasting influ- 
ence on me.’’ Next came the pressing 
need for money in the home, and the 
desire to help others, which Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox took pleasure in being 
able to do, more and more abundantly, 
as time added to her fame as a writer. 
Of her poems, perhaps ‘‘ Morning 
Prayer’’ is as well known as any. 
Printed separately on cards, it is to be 
found in thousands of homes all over 
the world. 
** Let me to-day do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 
And may I be so favoured as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 
Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed 
Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or 
friend ; 
Nor would I pass, unseeing, worthy need 
Or sin by silence, when I should defend. 
* * * * * 
** Let me to-night look back across the span 
T’wixt dark and dawn, and to my con- 
science say— 
Because of some good act to beast or man, 
The world is better that I lived to-day.”’ 


Very different is ‘‘ Solitude.’’ This 
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poem is a special favourite for recita- 
tion— 


“* Laugh, and the world laughs with you. 

Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own. 

Sing, and the hills will answer. 
Sigh, it is lost on the air ; 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care.’ 


Written in a strain of cynicism totally 
different from the rest of her poems, it 


teaches the lesson of fortitude, self- 
reliance, with a dash of worldly 
wisdom— 


** Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 

Fast, and the world goes by; 

Succeed, and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain."’ 


“Worth While’’ is 
‘* Poems of Cheer.”’ 


one of her 


‘It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song. 
But the man worth while is the man who 
will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praises on 
earth 
Is the smile that shines thro’ the tears.” 


Written on the day of Queen Vic- 
toria’s funeral was ‘‘ The Queen’s Last 
Ride,’’ and it is full of reverence, 
beauty, and pathos. A few of the last 
lines are as follows— 

** Army and Navy shall lead the way 

To that wonderful coach of the Queen's to- 

day. 

Mens and Princes, and Lords of the land 

Shall ride behind, a humble band; 

And over the city, and over the world 

Shall the flags of all Nations be half-mast 

furled 

For the silent Lady of Royal birth, 

Who is riding away from the Courts of earth, 

Riding away from the world’s unrest 

To a mystical goal, on a secret quest. 

Tho’ in Royal splendour she drives thro’ the 

town, 

Her robes are simple, she wears no crown. 

And yet she wears one, for widowed no more, 

She is crowned by the love that has gone 

before. 

And crowned 

behind 

In the hidden depths of each mourner’s 

mind.”” 


with the love she has left 
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‘fo show the versatile gifts of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox I quote from a totally 
different poem, ‘* Noblesse Oblige,’’ 
which is also taken from the ‘‘ Poems 
of Power.’’ The keynote is high 
endeavour and responsibility— 


** I hold it the duty of one who is gifted, 
And specially dowered in all men’s sight 
To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to his great gifts’ height. 


‘‘ He must mould the man into rare complete- 
ness, 
For gems are set only in gold refined. 
He must fashion his thoughts into perfect 
sweetness, 
And cast out folly and pride from his mind. 


‘For he who drinks 
fountain 
Of art or music or rhythmic song, 
Must sift from his soul the chaff of malice, 
And weed from his heart the roots of 
wrong. 


from a god’s gold 


“*Great gifts should be worn like a crown be- 
fitting, 
And not like gems in a beggar’s hands. 
And the toil must be constant and unre- 
mitting, 
Which lifts up the King to the crown’s 
demands.”’ 


‘* Life is a Privilege ’’ speaks of con- 
solation and compensations— 


** Life is a- privilege, tho’ noontide fades, 
And shadows fall along the winding glades ; 
Tho’ joy-blooms wither in the autumn air, 
Yet the sweet scent of sympathy is there. 
Pale sorrow leads us closer to our kind, 
And in the serious hours of life we find 
Depths in the souls of men, which lend new 

worth 
And majesty to this brief span of earth.” 


“A Song of Life’’ is full of joy and 
laughter; I quote the first and last 
verses. 


“In the rapture of life and of living 

I life up my heart and rejoice, 

And I thank the great Giver for giving 
The soul of my gladness a voice. 

In the glow of the glorious weather, 
In the sweet-scented sensuous air, 

My burdens seem light as a feather— 
They are nothing to bear. 


**Come up where the dust never rises, 

But only the perfume of flowers, 

And your life shall be glad with surprises 
Of beautiful hours. 

Come up where the rare golden wine is 
Apollo distills in my sight, 

And your life shall be happy as mine is, 
And as full of delight.” 
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But her favourite theme is love. 
Quotations are given from six of her 
poems— 


** Love is in all things; all things are in love. 
Love is the earth, the sea, the skies above ; 
Love is the bird, the blossom, and the wind; 
Love has a million eyes, yet love is blind. 
Love is the aim of every human soul ; 

And he who has not loved has missed life’s 
goal !”” 


And in ‘‘ The Need of the World” 
she says— 


** I know the need of the world, 
Though it would not have me know— 
It tells to all who will heed, 
And he who runs may read. 
The need of the world is Love, 
Deep under the pride of power, 
Deep under its lust of greed, 
For the joys that last but an hour, 
There lies for ever its need. 
Love is the need of the world. 


From ‘‘ A Little Song ’’— ° 
‘‘Oh, a great world, a fair world, and a true 
world I find it; 
A sun that never forgets to rise, 
On the darkest night, a star in the skies, 
And a God of love behind it.’’ 


And from ‘*‘ Love Much ’’— 


**Love much. Earth has enough of sorrow in 
it 

Cast sweets into its cup whene’er you can. 

No heart so hard but love alone can win it, 

Love is the grand primzeval cause of man. 

All hate is foreign to the first great plan. 


‘“* Love much. 
giving. 

More blessed is it even than to receive. 
He who loves much alone finds Life worth 


There is no waste in freely 


living, 

Love on, through doubt and darkness, and 
believe 

There is no thing which Love may not 
achieve.”’ 

And from ‘‘ The Traveller ’’— 


** He speeds but to grief, though full gaily he 
ride, 
Who travels along without love by his side.’’ 


Finally, from ‘‘ The River ’’— 


““Knowing that He who planned my ways 
stands near, 
Love sent me forth, to Love I go again; 
For Love is all, and over all. Amen.”’ 


In conclusion, I can only say, in the 
words of Montaigne, ‘‘ I have gathered 


‘a bouquet of roses, amd mine only is 


the string which ties them together.”’ 
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BROWN’'S 


SCHEME. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 





KNEW Peter Brown fairly well, 
and often dropped in to smoke 
the pipe of peace with him of an 

evening. He was a good sort, though 
rather apt to be unduly scared by the 
newspapers. I passed his house a few 
days back and saw him busy with a 
pickaxe. I asked him what he was 
doing. He said he was making it all 
safe as regards the site values. 1 should 
mention that Brown had been a sub- 
ordinate employee in a Government 
office, aud had saved up enough to buy 
half an acre and a house. 

** But you are pulling down the whole 
place,’’ I said. 

‘‘I know I am.” He paused in his 
work of destruction to wipe his brow. 

‘** But what for? ’”’ 

*“'What for?”’ he repeated. Now 
nothing is so annoying as to have your 


question repeated in place of being 
replied to. 
‘““Yes, what for? What is the 


meaning of it? It is a nice little house 
and you will have no end of trouble to 
find another that suits you as well.’’ 

**T don’t know about that,’’ he said, 
‘“‘and I don’t think I care.’’ He 
resumed his pickaxe labours and com- 
mitted a frightful assault on the wall of 
the dining-room, laying the paper inside 
bare. ‘‘ It is the only way.” 

‘*You are mad,”’ I said impolitely. 
**You ought to be taken away to a 
lunatic asylum before you do anyone 
harm. That’s what ought to be done 
with you.”’ 

Crash went the tool, and a slice of 
wall came crumbling down. He 
stopped a moment to remove some of 


the loose plaster which had fallen on his 
coat. 

** Mad, am 1?’”’ he growled. “‘ Don’t 
you know anything at all, Smith? Are 
you quite dead to the effect of the new 
law?’’ 

‘No,” I replied, ‘‘ but this 
nothing to do with the law. 
body asked you to make a 
pie of your happy little home. 
will your wife say when she 
back from her summer holiday? 
will hear about it then, I reckon.”’ 

Bang went the _ pickaxe, and 
another portion of the dining-room 
kissed the dust. 

‘You are ignorant,’’ said Brown. 
He leaned the pickaxe up against the 
wall, and taking his pipe from his 
pocket began to fill and light it. ‘I 
tell you it is the only way. If I don’t 
reduce my little plot to a state of desert 
the tax collectors will be on to me._ I 
am going to camp out in future. It 
is not safe to live in a house at all. I 
am reducing my site value, that’s all. 
Nothing else will suit them. By 
to-morrow, with any luck, this place 
will be only a heap of rubbish worth 
nothing at all. I have put a few things 
in a bag so that we shall be able to grub 
along somehow. Maria -and I will 
have to make the best of it.”’ 

‘*Is it as bad as all that?’’ I asked. 

‘* Worse,”’ he said. ‘‘ You are very 
fortunate not to have any land. You 
should think before you condemn a poor 
hard-working man who has put his all 
in a bit of land.’’ He picked up the tool 
again and made a savage onslaught on 
the front basement. It was not a very 
well built house, and the window im- 
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mediately parted company with the 
front parlour. ‘‘ That will show them,”’ 
he said grumpily. There won’t be any 
value when they come to look. _ I shall 
have a tent in the garden and that will 
not add to the price of the plot.” 


‘** Dear me,’’ I said. ‘* Things are 
coming to a pretty pass when an 
Englishman has to destroy his cherished 
home in order to live at all. I suppose 
you will try and grow a few crops here. 
They will bring you in something.”’ 

‘** Not if I know it,’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
would be giving the tax man something. 
No, you must not grow any cabbages or 
anything like that. It would be unearned 
profit. I am doing this so as to save 
myself all further trouble. I have not 
got long to live, and with the little bit I 
have in my pocket we shall be able to 
get along for a few years with rigid 


economy.”’ 


‘* You had better put it in a bank, 
had you not?” 
He stared at me in angry surprise. 


** You really are strangely ignorant,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ But then you are one of the 
lucky ones. You have always been 
hard up, and, of course, don’t know 
the worries of owning a bit of property. 
Put my little bit in a bank? Not half! 
Why, that would be asking for trouble. 
You don’t realise what it means. The 
collector would find out something, and 
he would be along in a brace of shakes 
and insist on looking at my pass book. 
It is not safe, man. No, I am right; I 
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have told Maria all about it. The only 
secure thing now is to camp out. Iam 
only glad that I did not buy the other 
house the agent wanted to sell me a year 
ago.”’ 

He turned and attacked a party 
wall. It was quite plain that by the 
end of the day the little six-roomed 
house would be like Carthage. I 
lamented the necessity, but I began to 
see that there was nothing else for it. 
To such a climax had things come. 

Even as we chatted I saw a couple of 
seedy-looking men hanging round the 
ruins. 

‘* See ’em? ”’ said Brown, as he rested 
once more from his arduous labours. 
‘‘They are spies of the Government. 
They get ten shillings a day each and 
free food, with a pension after five years. 
Ah, the only way to be comfortable 
nowadays is to have a billet under 


Somerset House. ‘Then you get along 
all right. But it is bad for the few who 
have not got those billets. They have 


not a single look-in. Two of the men 
I know have been destroying their 
houses and buying tents. You see it 
is no use running away from your 
property. You would be arrested and 
brought back. They would have the 
money somehow.’’ He laid about him 
again. ‘* Well, so you are off? Come 
round and see me one night. The 
tent will be comfortable enough.”’ 
‘“Thank you,’ I said. Then I 
passed on, musing on the ruin of 


England! 
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THE THOMAS COATS MEMORIAL 
CHURCH. 


By The Rev. J. B. STURROCK, M.A. 


OST of the churches belonging 
to the Baptist denomination 
are plain structures, but there 

is one which can rightly claim the name 
of a cathedral. This is the Thomas 
Coats Memorial Church, which is 
situated at the west-end of the High 
Street of Paisley. It is admired by all 
who look upon it, and experts have not 
hesitated to speak of it as the most 
magnificent Nonconformist Church in 
Europe. Eight years were spent in its 
erection, and it was opened for worship 
on Sunday, May 13th, 1894. The 
design was furnished by Mr. Hippo- 
lyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., Edinburgh, and 
it is generally believed that the struc- 
ture cost about £150,000. Purely 
Gothic in style, it is built on the cathe- 
dral plan with nave and aisles, transepts 





and choir, and is surmounted by a mas- 
sive square tower, which is crowned by 
an open lantern and spire rising 220 
feet above the street level. Though 
large, it is seated for only 900 wor- 
shippers, the aisles being used simply 
as passages. In all its fittings and 
decorations the utmost refinement and 
finish are displayed. The carvings in 
wood, stone, and marble are of the 
most exquisite description. The 
spacious halls beneath the church accom- 
modate 900, and the _ surrounding 
grounds are beautifully laid out. 
Thomas Coats, in whose memory this 
stately pile has been reared, was the 
third son of Mr. James Coats, who, in 
1826, built a small thread mill, which 
was driven by a 12 horse-power engine. 
This venture proved a great success, and 
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before the founder of the famous 
Ferguslie Thread Works died, he saw 
his two sons, Peter and Thomas, at the 
head of a business which was evidently 
destined to have a great future. Since 
then their progress has been quite pheno- 
menal, and now the buildings connected 
with the colossal combine of J. and P. 
Coats, Limited, inclusive of the eight 
large mills, occupy over 100 acres 
of ground, possess an aggregate engine 
force of 30,000 horse-power, require a 
daily consumption of 400 tons of coal 
to drive half a million of spindles, and 
give employment to more than 10,000 
men and women. All the mills are 
substantially built, but the largest, and 
architecturally the finest, is the new 
mill at Ferguslie. It is five stories in 
height, and in it about 1,000 workers 
are employed. Its machnery is driven 
by two engines of 1,900 horse-power 
each, and the driving wheel, which 
makes 500 revolutions a minute, is 35 
feet in diameter. All the flats are filled 
with costly machinery, which the girls 
watch with anxious eyes all day long. 
They earn a good wage, from 12/6 to 
£1 a week, but they work hard for it. 
On going to or returning from work, 
they are all tidily dressed, and never 
fail to impress visitors to the town with 
their smart appearance. Paisley may 
indeed be proud of its mill girls, for 
they not only contribute to its material 
prosperity, but brighten and beautify 
its social life. 


The phenomenal success of this great 
firm was largely due to the high prin- 
ciples and business ability of the two 
brothers, Peter and Thomas Coats. 
They both became rich, but in the pro- 
cess enriched thousands, and _ started 
their native town on a career of indus- 
trial prosperity which still continues. 
Paisley people are never tired af prais- 
ing their virtues and rehearsing anec- 
dotes which tell of their kind-hearted 
and considerate liberality. They were 
**born philanthropists,’? whose joy it 
was to give; and their example proved 
contagious, for, of all towns in the 
kingdom, Paisley stands out most con- 
spicuous for the number and variety of 
gifts that have been bestowed on it by 
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its sons and daughters. Though they 
lived their lives without any fuss or 
parade, they went about continually 
doing good; and, when they died, the 
whole community not only mourned 
their loss, but erected to their honour 
two beautiful bronze statues on granite 
pedestals at the head of the town’s 
central square. 

Thomas, the younger brother, had a 
strongly-built form, a shrewd, kindly 
expression of face, and an _ active 
manner. His home was Ferguslie 
House, which is situated not far from 
the mills, and commands a _ beautiful 
view. His private benefactions were 
on an extensive scale, and known only 
to those who benefited by them. His 
ear was ever open to any tale of dis- 
tress, and his hand was always ready 
to help. Although he belonged, as his 
father did, to the Baptist denomination, 
he gave liberally to all churches, and 
furthered by his gifts every good cause. 
He took a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, which has 
proved a great blessing to Paisley. His 
first public gift, which must have cost 
a large sum of money, was a piece of 
ground, beautifully laid out, and called 
the Fountain Gardens. It is a health 
resort to the inhabitants, and is now 
adorned with a very fine statue of the 
poet Burns. This was followed by an 
Observatory on Oakshaw Hill, whose 
efficiency as a scientific institution has 
been acknowledged by the highest 
authorities. He died, October 15th, 
1883, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, and the funeral procession was the 
largest and most impressive which had 
ever been seen in Paisley. 


He left nine of a family, five sons 
and four daughters, and it was they 
who built this grand church as a 
memorial of their father. They knew 
his worth best, and had a solemn joy 
in thus honouring his memory. The 
oldest of them was James Coats, who 
died quite recently, without making a 
will, though he was worth close upon 
two millions of money. As a philan- 
thropist he followed in his father’s foot- 
steps, and won a name for himself in 
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the English-speaking world by the 
uniqueness of his benefactions. The 
individuals and families in town who 
were quietly helped by him in specially 
trying circumstances were very many, 
whilst he contributed handsomely to all 
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public charities and institutions. But 
he went far beyond Paisley with his 
benefactions, until his name was 
familiar all over Scotland, from John- 
o’-Groats to Maidenkirk; aye, and to 
its remotest island. This came about 
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because of his institution of Village and 
School Libraries. The former number 
400, and in each of them are 500 care- 
fully-selected volumes, and the latter 
number 3,000, in each of which, on an 
average, are 150 volumes. Not con- 


PAISLEY. 


tent with thus bringing the means of 
culture to out-of-the-way places, he em- 
ployed two gentlemen of acknowledged 
literary ability to give lectures to the 
people in these localities, and a skilled 
oculist to provide them with spectacles 








that all who could read might take 
advantage of the libraries. On this 
last-mentioned part of his beneficent 
scheme he, in a few years, spent close 
on £12,000, as many of the places 
visited were very difficult of access. 
Even the keepers of the _light- 
houses round the coast were provided 
with suitable libraries. 

Though unmarried, he had a special 
love for children, giving thousands of 
them year after year strong boots and 
comfortable stockings for winter-wear, 
and providing them with finely-finished 
school-bags. No wonder, then, that 
his name became a household word all 
over Scotland. All the other members 
of the family are kind-hearted and open- 
handed, though the one who is best 
known for his munificent liberality is 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats, Bart., of 
Ferguslie Park, Paisley, who was for 
some years M.P. for West Renfrew- 
shire, and is now Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County. 

The minister of this magnificent 
church is the Rev. W. Mursell, son of 
the well-known Rev. Arthur Mursell, 
of London. He is still, comparatively 
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speaking, but a young man, though he 
has already made his mark as a preacher 
and author. He is an earnest student, 
who delights in books, and passes most 
of his time in the study. His sermons 
are literary gems, and never fail to 
rivet the attention of the audience. He 
does not deal in impassioned appeals, 
and his manner throughout is quiet. 
The intense feeling, however, with 
which he preaches asserts itself in the 
tones of his voice. He can both melt 
and move his hearers, for pathos and 
persuasiveness are striking character- 
istics of his preaching. He has read 
widely, and is intimately acquainted 
with the English classics, so that he is 
never at a loss for an appropriate 
quotation. His illustrations are singu- 
larly vivid, whilst his exhortations re- 
veal a sound knowledge of the human 
heart and the world of men around him. 
Mr. Montague Smith at the grand 
organ, and surrounded by his white- 
robed choir, leads the praise in a 
masterly way, and helps to deepen the 
solemn impression which the other parts 
of the service make upon the wor- 
shippers. 
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HOW I LOST MY DINNER AND 
WON MY WIFE. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


WHO tell you this tale am probably 
well-known to some of you as one 
of the most eminent specialists 

amongst physicians in ,the north of 
England. But I must here disguise 
myself under the name of Doctor 
Clinton Ruttall, of Leeds, and doubtless 
the tale will be none the worse because 
medical etiquette and a few other 
considerations require that my actual 
identity must be hidden in this story. 

The real start of the affair was one 
afternoon some years back when I was 
on the platform at York awaiting the 
arrival of the express which was to carry 
me to my home in Leeds. The day was 
Easter Eve, a cold and somewhat dull 
day it was, as I very well recollect even 
at this distance of time. I had been 
engaged in consultation with a local 
practitioner in the Minster city about a 
very serious case, and I was eagerly 
waiting for the train, as I felt none too 
warm or comfortable whilst walking 
backwards and forwards on that curving 
and wind-swept platform in the big 
railway station. 

Suddenly, as I strolled along with my 
hands behind me, I noticed a very 
beautiful, tall, dark girl, who was also 
evidently waiting for some train to come 
in, though whether she was about to 
depart by it,, or expecting to meet a 
visitor, or course, I could not say at the 
time. But her beauty of face and figure 
was so notable and striking that several 
people on the platform kept glancing 
keenly at her as she passed by them 
with a certain air of nonchalance, and 
many folk even turned to take a good 
look at her when they deemed themselves 
safe from being seen by the young lady 
whilst doing so. 

My curiosity was aroused as I met 
her face to face two or three times when 
we passed and repassed each other. 
But I could not flatter myself that she 


was as interested in me as I was in her, 
Though I was a trifle elated to find that 
once, at least, I really did catch that pair 
of splendid, big, dark eyes stealing a 
quick second glance at me as I strolled 
along, pretending to be engaged in 
watching a porter not far away trying 
to lift a heavy box to his shoulder. 

Now it may be set down at once as 
certain that, had not a little incident 
happened there and then, my interest in 
the tall dark beauty would have remained 
a similar interest to what most men feel 
on meeting by chance a very pretty girl. 
But this same little incident changed all 
that quickly and unexpectedly, as you 
will see. 

I walked closer and closer to the side 
of the platform as I became more and 
more attracted by the fair maiden, until 
after a time I found myself standing 
quite near the edge. And just as I 
stopped there for a minute with my 
back towards the platform itself I caught 
sight of the express coming round the 
curve into the station. 

All at once I heard a shiek, then more 
than one, and ere I had fully grasped 
what had occurred I found myself pushed 
backwards upon the platform for a 
yard or two, just as the express ran by 
the spot and drew up slowly alongside. 
It seemed to take me a moment or two, 
when I had regained my balance, to 
realise and understand thoroughly what 
had happened. _But a hurried explana- 
tion by a ticket-collector standing near 
soon put me in possession of the main 
facts. 

A careless porter had, it appeared, 
placed a heavy trolley near the waiting- 
room, without seeing that it w 
properly secured. Somebody, in 
passing it, had caught its corner 
and thus turned the wheels so that it 
would run easily if touched again. Later 
another accidental touch had set it 
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going, and, just as I stood watching the 
express dash into the station, the trolley 
was rushing down on me, gaining 
impetus every moment as it came. 

To me, standing there ignorant of 
my danger, standing right at the very 
edge of the platform, that heavy trolley 
meant certain death, or a dreadful 
mangling, if it hit me unawares and 
pitched me upon the line in front of the 
coming train. It was practically any 
odds against my escaping terrible 
injury or death if once I was driven over 
the edge of the platform. 

But, though I myself heard the noise 
of heavy wheels rolling quickly behind 
me I never for a second dreamt that it 
was anything else than a hurrying porter 
pushing his lorry, and I had not even 
turned to look if it was that, so little did 
I imagine that any danger threatened 
me. Moreover, the trolley seemed: to 
have got right on me before any of the 
strollers observed that it was a runaway, 
and that its course might mean a 
dreadful fate not only for me, but also 
for the incoming express, unless a 
miracle intervened. 

It was the shriek of the tall, dark girl 
which had first struck my ears. She, 
whilst some yards off, suddenly saw the 
trolley rushing upon me, and in her fear 
cried out to warn me. Then, the 
attention of others having been thus 
attracted, they, too, shouted when they 
grasped my dangerous position. But 
had they done no more than that it is 
safe to say it would never have availed 
to save me, and it is certain that I 
should never have told you this tale 
to-day. 

The young lady who had been the 
cynosure of all eyes for some time was 
the one who showed the greatest 
presence of mind, however, at that 
critical moment. She dashed forward 
madly, made a big spring, and just 
managed to seize hold of the rushing 
trolley firmly enough to turn it at right- 
angles to its former course ere it could 
strike me. At the same time a gentle- 
man a few yards off, observing what she 
intended, did his part manfully by 
hurrying along and knocking against me 
violently in such a way as to push me 





willy-nilly back into safer quarters on 
the platform. 

All this happened far quicker than I 
have been able to explain to you in 
words, and almost before I realised what 
had actually occurred, I found myself 
helped into the express which was 
panting to be off, with my masculine 
friend sitting opposite me and con- 
gratulating me on my narrow shave 
from death, whilst the beautiful woman, 
who had done even more than he to 
save me, was walking quickly away at 
the farther end of the long platform. 
And so the train set off without my 
having thanked her for what she had 
done; I had not even learned her name 
and address. 

‘* That was a close call, sir!’’ said my 
companion, as the Leeds train began its 
journey again to the capital of the West 
Riding. ‘‘ Another second, and you 
would not have been here safe and sound 
as you are now. And you really owe 
your escape to that tall dark girl, for 
nobody else could have reached the 
trolley in time.’’ 

I was still panting with my excite- 
ment, but I took his hand and shook it 
warmly. 

‘*Thanks very much for what you 
did!’’ said I. ‘* Really, it was most 
reprehensible of me to stand so close to 
the edge, and to run the risk. I can’t 
thank you sufficiently for your prompt 
action and presence of mind.” 

‘* Nay, nay,’’ and he smiled, ‘‘ I don’t 
need thanks, sir. And besides, it was 
the young lady who did the trick. Her 
smart work it was that really saved your 
life.”” , 

‘* And I was not even able to utter a 
word of gratitude to her for it!” I 
answered. ‘‘She was a _ complete 
stranger to me! May I ask if you 


happen to know her, or where she 
lives? ’’ 

‘*Not in the least!’ he said to my 
regret. ‘‘She was quite unknown to 


me, as to you. But she was a smart 
girl, and no mistake, as well as a very 
pretty one.”’ 

This occurred on Easter Eve, as I told 
you. And I tried for days by various 


methods to learn the identity of the 
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woman to whom I perhaps owed my 
very life, but in vain. 1 went so far as 
to advertise in the Leeds and York 
papers, but to no purpose. She either 
never saw the advertisement, or she did 
not wish to reply to it. Thus for two 
years my saviour was unknown to me, 
and my frequent and intense desire to 
see her again, to meet her, and thank 
her in person, remained unfulfilled and 
vain! 

Two years later, on thy birthday, I 
hurried through what medical work I 
was obliged to do on that day, for I was 
having a few intimate friends to join me 
at dinner in the evening. It is so seldom 
that a busy doctor can get an evening to 
himself, let alone venture to invite his 
own Cronies to join him in it, that 1 had 
quite looked forward to that dinner for 
at least a week previously. 

My mother took charge of the 
arrangements, and all went on 
smilingly, as usual, under her kind and 
careful guidance. 

‘“*My dear Clinton,’’ said she at 
luncheon-time, after I had returned from 
what I trusted was my last case for the 
day, ‘‘this will be indeed a red-letter 
occasion for you! Why, I’ve never 
known you dare to give such a dinner- 
party since I can’t tell the day when. 
And your guests are all looking eagerly 
forward to an evening’s pleasure, for 
Dr. Johnstone told me so himself when I 
met him in town yesterday. I do hope 
we shall be in the best of spirits, every 
one of us, since this is your birthday, 
and we all want to do justice to it.”’ 

It was then something like half-past 
two o'clock. But hardly had my 
mother finished speaking when the front- 
door bell rang violently. Immediately 
after one of the maids entered the room 
with a telegram in her hand, which she 
handed tome. My dear mother gasped 
in her fears as to what it meant. 

I looked rapidly at the message, and 
my face fell. For you can imagine my 
feelings when I saw that it had been 


sent off from Scarborough. This was 
what it contained :— 
“Can you come for operation 
immediately Last hope but may 
secceed Any fee Come if at all 
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possible Roper Newborough Scar- 
borough.”’ 


And below this somebody had added 
another message of their own, doubtless 
when they had despatched the doctor’s. 
This postscript raa, 

‘*Do come sir for my sake and 

God will bless you Francis.”’ 

Now wasn’t it provoking in the 
extreme? If 1 gave way and went to 
Scarborough it meant the utter ruin of 
my long-planned birthday dinner-party ! 
The disappointment would be great after 
all my mother and myself had done to 
make it such a glowing success! No, 
I determined I couldn't go to Scar- 
borough that day, not even for my old 
friend Roper! ”’ 

Of course I felt touched by that added 
appeal of the son Francis. My heart 
seconded it, and my conscience pricked 
me at deciding against it. But what 
could I do else? My mother also con- 
firmed me in my resolution. 

‘* Why, if you went,’’ she said when 
I showed her the message, ‘‘ you would 
have to catch the 3.30 train. You would 
not arrive before 5.30 at soonest. It’s 
very probable that the man would be 
dead even before you got there! And 
there is the chance of the operation’s 
being unsuccessful, when all your 
trouble and upset would be for nothing. 
Moreover, in any case, you’d be bound 
to lose your birthday-dinner, and to 
utterly spoil the party. No, Clinton, 
I certainly should advise you to wire 
that your going is impossible.’’ 

Don’t think for a moment that my 
mother was hard-hearted. Not a bit! 
She is the dearest, sweetest, most tender 
woman in the world. But it was so 
disappointing to her to have this 
disturbing element just then. And 
there was much reason in what she said. 

The patient might be dead by the time 
I got there. Or there might be the 
merest chance of the operation being 
successful! And my going would 
disarrange all our plans! As to the added 
message, well, we doctors get used to 
most pathetic appeals. We sympathise 
always, but even we cannot always give 
way. 


Thus I had practically fully decided to 
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wire back that my going to Scarborough 
that day was utterly out of the question, 
and I wrote out the message for the tele- 
graph-boy to take back with him. 

Then I stood dumbfounded! Right 
opposite me, on the wall, was my own 
favourite motto in large letters: Duty 
before everything! ‘that had always 
been my dear father’s teaching, and it 
was now my own motto. 

It made me pause! Was I doing my 
duty if I did not give this patient the 
one chance of recovery, because I wanted 
to have my birthday-dinner and private 


pleasure at home? WasI? Was I? 
I could not truly answer in the 
affirmative. My conscience was 


pricking me badly, and I felt ashamed. 

I stood for a moment irresolute. 
Then, sinking my selfish feelings, I 
decided to go. 1 wrote out another 
message and gave it to the boy :— 

‘“* Leaving at once. Clinton Ruttall.’’ 

I rapidly packed the things I needed, 
took a cab to the N.E.R. station, and 
caught the 3.30 train to Scarborough. 
I had left word with my disappointed 
mother that she must apologise to my 
friends and entertain them, and 1 
promised to be back again, if possible, 
before they went home. 

We arrived at the seaside town 
punctually, and I found a motor-car 
waiting for me, with my old friend Dr. 
Roper in it. As we drove to his 
patient’s home, a big house on the Filey 
Road, about two miles off, Roper gave 
me his account of the case. 

So when we arrived at this Mr. 
Hazeldean’s—for such was the name— 
we found nurses and all in readiness, 
and we got to work at once. 

The operation was a serious one, and 
somewhat lengthy. But eventually we 
were through it all right, and the patient 
had, on the whole, stood the trial very 
well. It was, of course, impossible to 
tell for a day or two how much success 
we had had, but I felt safe in saying 
that all had gone off far better than 
might have been expected, and that 
there were certainly good grounds for 
hoping the best. 

** Francis will thank you very much 
for that, Dr. Ruttall,’’ exclaimed my 
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co-worker. ‘‘I never saw a girl who 
loved her father more, and she was so 
deeply distressed lest you should not 
consent to come.”’ . 

‘* Why, I got an added appeal signed 
Francis on your telegram, Roper,’’ 
answered I. ‘‘ But did not suppose it 
was from a girl! I took the name to 
be that of a son!” 

‘* No, Francis is the only child,’’ said 
my friend, quietly, as we left the patient 
in charge of the nurses. ‘‘ She looked 
half demented whilst waiting for your 
reply, dreading lest our last hope should 
be in vain! I told her how reliable you 
were, how good a fellow, and devoted 
to your duty! ‘ Yes,’ she kept saying, 
‘but you can’t expect Dr. Ruttall to 
leave his other patients to come all this 
way, and probably in vain, too!’ That 
was her constant cry,and when she got 
your wire through me, saying that you 
would come at once, I thought she would 
have gone delirious with joy and relief.”’ 

We reached the entrance to the 
drawing-room, and a maid told us that 
her mistress would like to thank me 
before I left, also that she hoped I would 
stay to dinner with them. 

Behind Roper I entered the drawing- 
room, and advanced to be introduced to 
the woman who was waiting to thank and 
congratulate me. Then, as I lifted my 
eyes to her, I paused in utter astonish- 
ment! 

For this was the girl who had saved 
my life, the fairy vision of my dreams 
for the past two years, the splendid 
creature who had, without her knowing 
it for an instant, won my heart, the 
loved one whom I had lost, sought, but 
never found till this instant! 

This, then, was Miss’ Francis 
Hazeldean, the girl who had appealed to 
my heart with her pathetic message! 
If ever a man felt rewarded for giving 
up his own pleasure on behalf of his 
duty I did at that moment. 

She, too, recognised me there and 
then. Her face flushed, and a charming 
smile illuminated her features. She 
came forward with both hands out- 
stretched in greeting. 

“You! You are 


Dr. Clinton 
Ruttall!’’ she exclaimed. 


““You the 
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man who will save my dear father’s 
life!”’ 

** With God’s help!’’ I murmured, as 
I kissed the hand she held out to me. 
‘* And is it not extraordinary that at 
last I am able to thank you for saving 
mine that day at the York station! ”’ 

How sweet her smile was as she put 
up her hand, as if to stop my saying more 
about that Easter of two years before. 

‘* And they tell me the operation will 
prove a success? ”’ she said in a tone of 
anxious enquiry. 

‘1 think so,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but it 
will be two or three days before we can 
say for certain. Perhaps I had better 
run over again about Saturday, and see 
how your father is progressing? ”’ 

**Oh, do! I shall be delighted! ”’ 
she replied. 


‘** Well, need I tell you the rest of the 
story? You can guess it, I feel sure! 
Yes, her father quite recovered, and 
to-day, the lovely, tall, dark beauty and 
myself are man and wife. She has 
proved even more beautiful, in mind and 
spirit as well as in body, than my 
wildest dreams ever anticipated. And, 
when she wishes to chaff me and my 
mother, whom she loves as her own 
daughter might have done, she will say 
archly, 

** But you know, Clinton, you missed 
your last birthday-dinner—deserted you 
own birthday-party!”’ 


To which I answer, as I kiss her, 


** So I did, my darling! But then, you 
see, | found my wife by doing so, and 
that was some compensation, at least! ”’ 

















A PERTINENT QUERY. 

Fanny, the little daughter of a clergy- 
man, pranced into her father’s study 
one evening whi'e the reverend gentle- 
man was preparing a lengthy sermon 
for the following Sunday. She looked 
curiously at the manuscript for a 
moment, and then turned to her father. 

‘** Papa,’’ she began seriously, ‘‘ does 
God tell you what to write? ”’ 

““Certainly, dearie,’’ replied 
clergyman. 

‘Then why do you scratch so much 
of it out?”’ asked Fanny. 


the 
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A BOOTLESS ARGUMENT. 
was 


aged 
Irishman who held a pipe in his mouth. 
The conductor told him he could not 


In a Glasgow car an 


smoke, but he paid no heed. _ Presently 
the conductor came into the car and 
said with some show of irritation: 
‘**Didn’t I tell you you couldn’t smoke 
in this car? ”’ 

** Well, I am not smoking.’’ 

“You have got a pipe 
mouth.”’ 

‘* So oj have me feet in me boots, but 
I’m not walking.’’ 


in your 


LZ 


A LITTLE BRIEF AUTHORITY, 





‘*T wonder why three-fourths of the typists in business houses are women.”’ 


‘* 1 think it is because men like to feel that there is at least one class of 


women whom they can dictate to.’’ 


MODERN. 


Constable—‘‘ Come along, you’ve got 
to have a bath.”’ 

Tramp—‘ A barf wiv water? ”’ 

Constable—‘‘ Yes, of course.”’ 

Tramp—Couldn’t you manage it with 
one of these vacuum cleaners.’’ 
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WIRELESS. 


Assyriologist—‘‘ We have found wire 
in Assyria, so they must have under- 
stood electric telegraphy.’’ 

Egyptologist—‘‘ Well, we have found 
no wire in Egypt so they must have 
understood wireless telegraphy.’’ 
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A STERN ULTIMATUM. 


MASTER: ‘ Tell her, my dear, if she does not leave the house at once I shall take 
the law into my own hands! ”’ 
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A SPENDTHRIFT. 


** How do you like being married? ”’ 

** Don’t like it at all—the first thing 
in the morning it is money, when I go 
home at night it is money again, and at 
supper time it is the same—nothing 
but money, money, money.”’ 

““I never! What does she do with 
it all? ”’ 

‘*Well—I don’t know; I haven’t 
given her any yet.” 








OF THINGS. 


SIMPLE. 


A Sunday School teacher once asked 
her class of four boys, ranging in age 
from eight to ten, what was the one 
thing they desired most. 

The first one said, ‘‘a pair of ball- 
bearing skates.”’ 

The second, “‘ All the King’s money.”’ 

The third, *‘ Good health.” 

The fourth, after much deliberation, 
answered, ‘‘A wife.’’ 


‘ Haar \ \ 
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MRS. YOUNG (newly married): ‘‘I often wonder that you never married, 


Miss Penn!”’’ 


MISS PENN (Author of ‘‘ Man Dethroned,” etc., etc.): ‘ 


What! I marry! 


I be a man’s puppet—a man’s plaything! No, thank you!”’ 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED. 

The lecturer had been describing some 
of the sights he had seen abroad. 

‘‘ There are some spectacles,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that one never. forgets!’’ 

‘*T wish you could tell me where I 
could get a pair of them,’’ exclaimed 
an old lady in the audience. ‘‘I am 
always forgetting mine.’’ 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 

First Cook’s Tourist—‘‘ What city is 
this? ’’ 

Second Cook’s Tourist—‘‘ What day 
is it, Wednesday or Thursday ?”’ 

First Cook’s Tourist—‘t Wednes- 
day.” 

Second Cook’s Tourist—‘‘ Then it 
must be Florence.’’ 
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HOW WOOD OIL IS PRODUCED 
IN CHINA. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


HE oil from the nuts of the ‘* tung- 
shu’’ tree — best known to 
foreigners as wood oil or nut oil 

—has, within the last few years, become 
of considerable importance as an article 
of export from Hankow. The tung shu 
or wood oil tree has been styled, and 
worthily so, the ‘‘ national tree of 
China,”’’ because of its stately appear- 
ance, with its green smooth bark and 
spreading branches, which make it one 
of the finest of shade trees. It has 
many local names throughout the 
provinces in which it grows, but it is 
agreed generally that it belongs to the 
family of Euphorbiaceae. The tung shu 
flourishes more or less in every province 
in the Yankste valley. It extends 
from latitude 25deg. to 34deg. north, 
and from the coast to near the western 
part of the province of Szechuen, 
including an area of over 750,000 square 
miles. While it grows as far north as 
34deg., and perhaps farther, the trees 
growing in places in these higher 
latitudes are sheltered by mountain 
ranges on the north. Some say that 
the tree will flourish in a climate 20deg. 
above zero, and will not be injured after 
the first year, but it will not bear nuts. 
No degree of heat in China injures the 
tree. It is deciduous, shedding in 
October and November its leaves, which 
are very large and cordate. The tree 
blossoms in March, the flowers being 
red, white, or purple. 

There are several varieties of wood oil 
trees in China, but the tung shu appears 
to be the only one known in many 
localities, and from the best information 
which it is possible to obtain, most of 
the oil exported is produced from its 
seeds. Other varieties are the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Tung yio’’; the ‘‘tsi tree,’’ 
yielding oil from wood, bark, and nut; 
the ‘‘ muh oil tree,’’ flourishing best 
along streams; the ‘‘ chow oz shoo,’’ 
limited to good soil, and having a white 


flower ; ‘‘ hai tung,”’ or sea oil, a spinous 
variety, the bark of which is used for 
medicine ; *‘ ts’ing tung,’’ or green wood 
oil tree; ‘‘ peh tung,’’ or white wood oil 
tree; ‘‘ chi tung,’’ or red wood oil tree; 
** wu tung,”’ a local name; “‘ yin tung,”’ 
or oil tree; and ‘*‘ pai yu.”’ The most 
frequent way of producing trees is to 
plant the seed in boxes, or garden beds. 
When the shoots are about a foot high 
they are transplanted, as a rule, in clayey 
or gravelly soil on some hillside, along 
the edges of a road, in cultivated land or 
pasture, or as shade trees on waste land. 
At first when transplanted the roots are 
kept moist until they have well started 
to grow, after which little attention is 
demanded. The tree is never budded 
or grafted. The sprout is grown by 
pulling or cutting off the tree a twig, the 
large end of which is curled up, and set 
in any kind of sandy or clayey soil and 
surrounded by wheat grains, watered 
plentifuily, and allowed to grow for a 
year. The shoot is then cut off above 
the ground, and a large sprout springs 
out and grows very rapidly. If kept 
constantly moist at the roots, and well 
pruned, it will grow ten feet in one 
season, and in five years will have grown 
to a handsome shade tree. When not 
watered it grows more slowly. Other 
crops are not planted between rows of 
the trees. After beginning to bear they 
appear to stand the drought of the hot 
summers without injury. 

The age when the tree begins to bear 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
richness of the soil, and the amount of 
moisture it receives the first few years 
after planting. In some localities it 
produces fruit in three years, usually 
from the fourth to the sixth year. The 
tree continues to bear for about ten years, 
and if properly attended to and pruned, 
would no doubt retain its productive 
powers for a longer period. On the 
tree, the fruit, about the size of a small 
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orange, resembles large hickory nuts, 
and when ripe the buds, which have fine 
segments, burst open, especially if there 
is a frost, and one or more of the seeds 
fall out. The husk has three fibrous 
partitions each containing a seed, which 
resembles somewhat the triangular Brazil 
nut in shape and colour, but is much 
smaller. The shell of the seed is 
slightly thinner, and the meat is similar 
to that of the Brazil nut. When 
gathered and dried the nuts are placed in 
large iron pans, called ‘‘ kwoo,’’ about 
two feet in diameter, and are stirred 
about over a good fire until parched. 
This causes the husks to open, and the 
seeds are easily extracted, after which 
they are ground into a fine meal by hand 
or by rollers. 


The usual way of doing this is as 
follows:—The nuts are placed in a 
stone trough, built in sections, several 
feet in diameter, and are ground by a 
heavy stone roller, turned by a buffalo, 
cow, or ass. The meal is then collected 
and put into a press, somewhat simila1 
to the old-fashioned cider press, wedges 
being driven in to increase the power, 
and heavy stones are piled on top to 
make the press more effective. The oil 
is collected in vessels, is heated (if the 
weather is cold it thickens or coagulates), 
and often being freed from sediment by 
straining through coarse grass cloth, is 
ready for market. Steaming the meat 
is practised by the natives in order to 
extract the liquid more easily. The oil 
is of a light straw colour; it becomes 
dark brown if boiled, and if the process 
is continued, becomes black and as 
thick as molasses. Obtaining the oil 
might be greatly facilitated by the use of 
proper machinery. The oil is very 
poisonous when fresh. A simple native 
remedy for persons poisoned by it is to 
boil a quantity of pine shavings in water 
and bathe the poisoned parts repeatedly. 
This gives immediate relief and a rapid 
cure. 

The refuse of the nut is used as a 
fertiliser, or after the oil is extracted the 
meal is burned to a fine ash, or soot, 
which is mixed with wood oil to make a 
paste or ‘‘chuman,”’ used as a kind of 
cement for caulking natives boats; it is 





PRODUCED IN CHINA. 


also commonly used in preparing floors 
for the first coat of paint. So-called 
Chinese or Indian ink is made from the 
soot. In the west of China (Szechuen, 
Kueichan, Yunnan) the people spin 
thread from the fibre of the tung tree, 
and make a_ kind of fabric that 
resembles woollen cloth. It is very 
common in central China, and is also 
well known in Japan. There is also a 
kind of bastard wood oil tree, from 
which strings can be made. _Accord- 
ing to a report by the American Consul, 
wood oil trees average only about 
twenty feet in height, and seven to ten 
inches in diameter, though some are said 
to reach a diameter of two feet. The 
scarcity of timber in China necessitates 
their use, the timber being handsawn. 
The latter is light, soft, and smooth- 
grained when first cut, but when seasoned 
is hard and durable. The wood is 


white, impervious to moisture, and is’ 


not liable to warp or crack even when 
exposed to intense heat. It is used in 
the manufacture of musical instruments, 
trunks, oven covers, fine boxes, etc., 
and also for the framework of small 
Chinese houses. It is said that insects 
avoid the wood, and that for that reason 
it is very valuable in China where white 
ants and other insects destroy wood- 
work often in a very short time. 

The light, straw-coloured, or light 
yellow oil, is the only kind that has been 
exported to any great extent, but the 
two other kinds, the brownish-coloured 
oil and the black oil, are used quite 
extensively in some districts in China. 
The oil is used in polishing the wood- 
work on native boats of all kinds, as 
they are not painted. It is a preserva- 
tive, giving the wood a bright, clean, 
light yellow appearance, and making it 
impervious to moisture. The oil mixed 
with quicklime makes a very good 
glaziers’ putty, used extensively by the 
natives. It is used as a dressing for 
leather, and in lamps, but not nearly so 
much as the peanut or tea oil. _—siIt is 
also used as a varnish for fine furniture, 
and for soap making, and is mixed with 
colour for various kinds of painting. 
The yield of nuts varies from twenty 
to fifty pounds to the tree. The oil 
yield of the nut is about forty per cent. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


It seems that nowadays the dinner 
gown must possess a 
train, usually of the 
pointed shape, and often 
having the point opened 
a little in the centre. Another favourite 
treatment for evening attire is the over- 
dress, drawn away quite low down on 
either side in the form of panniers, being 
pleasantly reminiscent of the Watteau 
fans of our grandmothers. 

A fascinating little theatre frock of 
shell pink chiffon has a tunic reaching 
to about six inches below the waistline, 
and which is fastened with tiny pale 
coral buttons. ‘The chiffon forms the 
square cut corsage which is_ also 
decorated with coral beads, while the 
gown has a foundation skirt of soft Jap 
silk trimmed with cream net ruches. 
For a coming reception one of the lead- 
ing houses has evolved a yellow char- 
meuse evening toillette, opening on one 
side over a dainty petticoat of cream 
satin and lace, edged with pearls, while 
the charmeuse is caught up on one side 
with a lace motiff. An effective touch is 
added in the shape of a little silk crepe 
tunic bordered with a band of skunk, and 
split up at the sides, while the corsage 
of flesh pink tulle is veiled with yellow 
mousseline de soie and caught down 
with a huge black velvet rose. Narrow 
black velvet outlines the cecolletage and 
also forms the waistbelt. Lace of all 
description will be used extensively in 
the fashioning of dance gowns this 
season. Some of the new models have 
deep flounces of val lace covering the 
top of the skirt, leaving the narrow 
skirt hem unveiled. Other skirts are 
entirely covered with deep lace flounces 
or have one or two below a draped or 
straight apron tunic. A lace and net 
petticoat beneath a panier of soft blue 
silk is extremely fetching, a frock on 
this order having the corsage made 
entirely of tulle veiled with lace, whilst 
the under skirt and paniers are carried 
out in crepe de chine. 


Evening 
Medes. 


\ coming-out 





HROWN RATEEN WITH A VELVET FINISH, 
WITH REVERS OF SKUNK AND CUFFS OF 


THE SAME FUR BFAVER CLOCHR- 


SHAPED HAT, WITH WHITE WINGS. 
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frock for quite a young girl is developed 
in fine white tulle and crepe de chine. 
The crepe de chine falls in soft folds 
at the back of the skirt, and is inset in 
front with fine cream lace motifs. 
Bretelles of the lace continue the grace- 
ful line upon the corsage, the whole 
being covered with a drapery of clear 
fine tulle. : 





A NEW HAT OF BLACK PLUSH, 
LINED WITH WHITE. 


The low style of coiffure for young 
girls has returned to 

The Coiffure. favour, and-one almost 
sees a hint of the old- 
fashioned bun wt'ch was_ formerly 
secured in a round net. Very soft and 
pleasing are the undulations, which are 
waved artistically from the brow, with 
a break either at one side or in the 
centre. Coiffure ornaments show off the 
present mode of hairdressing to excel- 





lent effect. A very pretty bandeau, to be 
worn low on the forehead, is composed 
of three rows of bright green beads posed 
on black velvet ribbon, while another is 
made of gold net with a design of blue 
flowers running through the centre. A 
single row of pearls brought well down 
over the raised hair is pretty for a young 
girl, while for older women there is a 
lovely pair of blue enamel wings studded 
with tiny  brilliants. Plumes and 
feathers also show signs of returning 
to favour, and certainly they do give a 
certain dignity to the mature woman, 
and are more becoming to her than the 
very youthful filet of pearls. Soft tufts 
of marabout are effective in white hair. 

LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

Nothing daintier or more graceful 

could well be imagined 
Home Frocks. ‘than some of these new 

gowns in soft crepe de 
chine, many of them being decorated 
with valuable old lace and touches of 
fur. Silver grey soft silk of the softest 
and most supple kind is the fabric 
chosen for a_ particularly attractive 
model, the panier tunic being fastened 
in front with four flat bows of grey silk 
ribbon, while on the front of the bodice 
a fifth bow finds place. 

The narrow collar is of real Honiton 
lace extending half-way down the cor- 
sage, and the short sleeves are finished 
at the elbow with two narrow bands of 
the same lace, and below them come a 
tiny frill of cream net, finely pleated. 

Equally pretty is a frock of dark 
mauve crepe de chine, made in the one- 
piece effect and decorated at the throat, 
sleeves, and hem, with a two-inch band 
of seal. A short sleeveless tunic 
fashioned of Malines laces completes 
th: ; effective dress. Beautiful flowered 
silks, with designs that show large 
sprays or bunches of flowers are also in 
vogue for home gowns. 

A new feature of some of the tailored 

costumes which is well 

About Tailor worthy of mention is 
Mades. the high upstanding 
collar-band of fur. This 

is, perhaps, one of the most economical 
methods of using fur which could 
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possibly be imagined, as it does away 
at once with the necessity for a stole. 
Some of the newest models show the 
double skirt with the upper skirt con- 
siderably wider than the lower and 
standing out above it ina manner which 
is reminiscent of the panier. Another 
model is fairly tight and straight and 
trimmed down the centre with a panel 
of heavy silk braid. Among many 
delightful t>rillettes whjch I saw to-day 
was a coat and skirt of mole chiffon 
velvet, the coat of which was softened 
with a collar and cuffs of ermine, whilst 
it fastened just below the waistline with 
one large oval pearl button. It’s lines 
were almost straight at the sides, with 
the velvet arranged in a few gathers 
caught under a waistbelt of old rose and 
brown tapestry, which was applique to 
the back of the coat. A graceful long- 
shouldered effect was suggested, the 
close-fitting sleeves being wrist long, 
the simply cut skirt having a panel back 
and front, ornamented at the hem with 
groups of tiny pearl buttons. The low 
coat-like bodice of plain fabric, worn 
with a skirt of brocade or velvet broche 
is a style that is likely to be a popular 
favourite during the winter months. 

Quite a recent model from Paris 
showed a rather long skirt of blue and 
green velvet broche and a coat-bodice 
of elephant grey plush. The coat came 
well below the hips and was caught up 
at the bottom into little flap folds, so as 
to make it fit closely to the figure. A 
folded sash of the broche velvet came 
round the high waist and fastened on 
one side with a bright green enamel 
buckle. The square cut neck and long 
sleeves were edged with deep cream 
lace dotted with bright green beads. 

A gown of this kind would be most 
suitable for wearing under one of the 
new full length coats of squirrel for 
smart affairs. 


The blouse which is worn with the 

tailor-made of to-day 

On Blouses. is very smart and most 

becoming, and _beauti- 

ful designs have been evolved, even in 

the face of the fact that the two-piece 

costume, consisting of a frock with coat 
to match, is still highly popular. 
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The groundwork of one lovely model 
is fine soft tulle, covered with a slightly 
irregular design of darned work for 
which white Berlin wool is used. 
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THE BLACK CHIFFON INDOOR COAT FIXED 
BENEATH AN ORNAMENT OF OLD GOLD 
VELVET AND WORN OVER A VERY PRETTY 
CHIFFON GOWN DECORATED WITH BEAD 
AND FLOSS SILK EMBROIDERIES. 
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A very noticeable contrast is afforded 
by a small sailor collar of navy blue satin 
with a similar piece of the fabric form- 


ing the cuff. A second model is most 
exquisitely carried out in china blue 
crepe ninon, with a motif all over it 
worked in rich yellow and grey thread. 
This was allied to bébé Irish lace and 
had a small basque made of black net. 

There are some particularly pleasing 
models for semi-evening wear fashioned 
of gold and silver gauze which is veiled 
either with fine black mousseline de soie 
or Chantilly lace. Silk shirt blouses 
still show the low collar finished with a 
lace or tulle jabot. 

A winter bridal robe is fashioned of 
soft ivory satin, thd skirt having its 


glistening folds veiled 

A Wedding in an overdress of soft 
Toillette. white charmeuse, bor- 
dered with _ tailless 

ermine, above which the charmeuse 
is enriched with an _ embroidery 
worked in crystal beads, floss silk, 
and silver bugles. The train is 
cut wide and round, and is likewise 


weighted with embroidery, whilst two 
long ends of Venetian lace are suspended 
from the waist, and are caught down 
on the train. The corsage is also of 
ivory satin, veiled with charmeuse, and 
supplemented with a fichu of the same 
lace with heather and silver leaves 
being imprisoned in its meshes in front. 
A vest of finely-pleated net is introduced 
above the lace, whilst a tiny inner vest 
of dentelle occurs at the throat, the 
undersleeves being likewise fashioned 
of the same, and the oversleeves bor- 
dered with crystal beads, looped up into 
a tiny wreath of silver leaves. A hand- 
some Court train of thick soft satin 
completes the scheme, this being sus- 
pended from the shoulders and decorated 
with velvet lilies. 
IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


For the women with dark tresses a 

shampoo made of pure 
Notes About Castile Soap is ex- 
The Hair. 


cellent and this is quite 
easily made by cutting 
up a cake of white Castile Soap into a 
pint of boiling water, allowing it to melt 
When it is needed 


and then to get cold. 
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for use take two tablespoonfuls of the 
jelly, add a small teasponful of 
powdered borax, dissolve the jelly in 
warm water, and rub the hair with this 
until a thick lather is formed. Rinse 
the hair several times, and after drying 
it carefully, take a piece of flannel, put 
on it two or three drops of castor oil, 
and rub well into the roots of the hair. 

Should the hands have become 
coarsened or reddened, 
it is a good plan to 
wash them throughly 
first in warm water and 
soap, and then to apply the following 
lotion :—Get one oz. of quince seeds, 
bruise them, and boil in thirty-two 
ounces of water until reduced to sixteen 
ounces. Now strain the seeds through 
a flannel bag, squeezing the kernels, 
then add eight ounces of bay rum, and 
eight ounces of glycerine. Use night 
and morning. 


For the 
Hands. 


WHAT EVERY WOMON SHOLLD 
KNOW. 

Dust with soft cloth, and brush any 

intricate carving with a 


To Clean furniture brush. Wash 
Polished with warm water and 
Woods. vinegar (two _ table- 


spoonfuls of vinegar to 
half a pailful of water). Rub with a 
well-wrung leather, and polish with an 
old piece of velvet. Leather covers 
can be cleaned in the following way: 
Brush away the dust on the webbing 
beneath the seat. Dust the leather, 
going well into the folds. | Wash with 
a flannel wrung out in warm water. 
Dry thoroughly and rub in a little olive 
oil. Finally polish with a soft duster. 
Dip a camel-hair brush in spirits of 
wine, and brush over the 
To Clean Silk embroidery until it is 
Embroidery. clean. Dip the brush 
frequently in some spare 
spirits to rinse the dirt off. The em- 
broidery need not be removed from the 
garment. Fine silk embroidery laid on a 
white cloth and cleaned in this manner 
will look quite fresh and new. 
Dry breadcrumbs will clean cretonne 
most successfully. Sprinkle well over 
‘the soiled fabric and rub in thoroughly. 








** GOOD HEALTH, DEAR FRIENDS, AND VERY MERRY CHEER 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE COMING YBAR,”’ 


—O.P. 


(From ‘a_painting :by Oscar Wilson.) 





